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New Year's 
Resolution 


ESOLVED: That during 
1926 I will give my cus- 
tomers as much cause to be 
proud of the appearance of 
their gas company and its 
properties as they have to- 
day to be proud of its service. 


——— 


Where Shall We Go in 1927? See Page 23 























Get Full Benefit from Your 
Studies 


Companies Urged to Encourage Completion 
of A.G.A.-Columbia Home Study Course 


Committee on Education of Gas Company Employes 
of the American Gas Association, sponsoring the Home 
Study Course on Manufactured Gas offered by Colum- 

bia University, recommends the following suggestions to 
gas companies having employes enrolled in the course: 


(a) That a company official assume the job of keeping 
up the interest of the employes of his company enrolled for 
the course so that as large a number as possible will satis- 
factorily complete their studies. A little attention from time 
to time will do much towards encouraging the students. 
The committee cannot urge too strongly the necessity of 
gas company officials manifesting continued interest in em- 
ployes enrolled in the course. 


(b) It is the belief of the committee that local classes 
composed of employes enrolled for the course, headed by 
competent leaders and meeting regularly, are advisable. 
Many gas companies have already organized such groups. 
These meetings will help the students to prepare the lessons 
and foster the continued interest of the students in their 
studies. 


Columbia University, upon request, will send to gas 
companies periodical reports on the progress of employes 
taking the course. 
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Our Own Who's Who 


Vill 
ALEXANDER B. MACBETH 


Bae, Greenville, S. C., 1873; Graduate 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 1897, 
with Degree of Mechanical Engineer; Entered 
Business in Office of Sturtevant Company of 
Boston; Cadet Engineer, U. G. I. Company, 
1898, Atlanta Gas Company, 1899; Assistant 
Superintendent, Kansas City Gas Company, 
1900; General Manager, Kansas Natural Gas 
Company, 1910; became Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Southern California 
Gas Company and Midway Gas Company of 
California in 1914, and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1925; President, Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America, 1911; Vice-President, 
American Gas Association, 1925. 
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Teaming Up with Nature 


The Art and Science of Improving the Appearance of 
Gas Company Property 
By HERBERT J. ROBINSON, Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


HE mention of gas plants, “gas 
tanks” or holders to the average 
citizen who is not familiar with 
present conditions brings before his eyes 
a picture of buildings devoid of architec- 
tural beauty and the surrounding grounds 
bare of planting with no well paved walks 


or careful grading to be seen. 

Gas companies of today, however, 
spend many thousands of dollars yearly 
painting, with great care, the vast sur- 
faces of their gas holders, not only to 
protect the metal from exposure, but to 
bring the appearance of the holder up to 
a point of attractiveness, erecting neat 
appearing buildings, ornamental fences, 
and above all teaming up with nature 


in the establishment of well-kept lawns, 
hedges, trees and flower beds, which in- 
variably appeal to the eye of the observ- 
ing passerby. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
has on its payroll gardeners and care- 
takers whose daily work consists of trim- 
ming trees, bushes and hedges; cutting 
and watering of lawns, raking up and 
gathering fallen leaves and _ rubbish; 
sweeping of sidewalks, and spreading 
blue stone chips over ground that will not 
yield grass, but tends to produce weeds. 

This company feels the responsibility 
put upon it when a massive piece of steel 
work in the shape of a five or ten million 
cubic foot gas holder is completed and 





Figs. 1 and 2. The First Year’s Growth of a Lawn of More Than One Acre in Extent. Note Curbing and 
Cement Walks in Distance. 


? 
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Figs. 3 and 4. Methods of Screening Off Holder Equipment and Close-Up of Cement Curbing. 


turned over to them. We are not only ob- 
ligated to give the public good gas main- 
tained under constant pressure, but we 
make every endeavor to prove that their 
property in the immediate vicinity has not 
lessened in value owing to the erection 
of the holder. 

It is impossible to enter into a lengthy 
description of ground improvement, 
planting, etc., in so short an article, but 
a few pictures showing the progress 
made by this company may be of interest. 

When the second ten million cubic 
foot holder at Newtown was completed, 
there was a great deal of grading to be 
done on account of the original low ele- 
vation of the ground. After this was ac- 
complished, it was decided to cultivate 
rather than purchase top soil or sod. This 
has since proved to have been a wise 
move as the following six photographs 
will show. 


No. 1 is a view of the Grand Street 
side of the property looking due west 
from the rear of the resident engineer’s 
house. This photo shows the curbing 
which borders the cement walks; the 
standard iron picket fence lined with 
privet hedge; the maple saplings wired 
to stakes to assure erect growth and earth 
loosened up at base for better “drain- 
age”; also the necessary “Keep off the 
grass” signs. 

No. 2 is a view looking westward be- 
tween the two holders showing shrubbery 
planted in chosen locations so that, when 
full grown, it will partly hide from view 
the adjacent territory. It also shows the 
first year’s growth of a lawn of more 
than one acre in extent. 

No. 3 is a view looking southeast 
toward No. 1 Holder, which again shows 
our attempt to screen off the valve stems, 
hand wheels, drip pumps and vent pipes. 





Figs. 5 and 6. 


“The Walks of Gasville.” The Lawn on the Left Is a Product of Last Spring; the Hedge 


Was Planted Fifteen Years Ago. 
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Figs. 7 and 8. A Garden Landscape. The Trees on the Right Were Planted About Twelve Years Ago. 


In the background on extreme right may 
be seen a quantity of 6”, 8” and 12” C. I. 
pipe stored in corner of yard. When the 
shrubbery is full grown, this pipe will be 
concealed from view. 

No. 4, left side, illustrates a plan to 
conceal drip pumps and valves. This 
shrubbery is one year old and, when full 
grown, will amply serve the purpose. In 
the foreground is a section of cement 
curbing which forms the edge of a drive- 
way: 

No. 5 is a view looking west from the 
exhauster house, and shows in the right 
foreground a hedge planted 15 years ago, 
while the hedge just beyond the gate to 
driveway was set out in May of this 
year. The driveway runs between No. 3 
Holder, built in 1908, and No. 4,.erected 
in 1924, the latter visible in this photo. 


Particular attention is called to this lawn, 
which was planted this spring and is 
highly praised by our neighbors who, not 
long ago, were strongly averse to holder 
construction in this locality. 

No. 6 shows the east driveway looking 
south from Grand Street. The reader’s 
attention is called to the blue stone chips 
mentioned above; the cement curb as a 
border to the driveway ; the saplings with 
their wire stays, and the shrubbery 
which, in time, will hide from view the 
houses seen in the left background. 

No. 7 shows the garden at our Jamaica 
Station, which would be better appreci- 
ated if the many beautiful colors could be 
reproduced. From early spring to late fall 
blossoms and flowers of some kind are in 
bloom, as variety seems to be the guiding 
influence of this gardener. 








Figs. 9. and 10. Illustrating the Use of Blue Stone Chips to Smother Weeds as Well as to Brighten the 
Appearance of the Yard. 
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Figs. 11 and 12. Tools and the Men Who Wield Them to Kee 





the Gas Plant Spick and Span. A Reason- 


able Expenditure in This Department Is a Safe and Profitable Investment 


No. 8 is a view from the roof of a 
building directly opposite. This affords 
a chance to judge our trees which were 
planted about 12 years ago. 

No. 9 is a view of the rear yard of 
our Third Avenue Station, where a bor- 
der of swamp willow trees is the pride of 
a number of our officials. The small pile 
of blue stone chips shown here is an in- 


dication that ‘this yard has just been 
treated with a generous layer to smother 
weeds. 


No. 10 is a view of our Belmont Sta- 
tion, looking west toward the exhauster 
house, showing a 6 ft. border of lawn 
just inside a standard 8 ft. picket fence. 
The effect of the blue stone chips to 
brighten up the appearance of yards is 
again manifested by this photo. 


The method of painting gas holders 
has changed considerably in the past ten 
years and it is the aim of this company 
to keep up with the times in securing the 
best equipment for this work. 

No. 11 shows a complete crew of hold- 
er painters and cleaners equipped with 
the various kinds of tools. The compres- 
sor may be seen in the background show- 
ing the siamese connections by which 
many lines of hose may be served with 
air at 100 lbs. pressure. 

There are many difficulties encount- 
ered in maintaining property of this char- 


acter which necessitates a reasonable ex- 
penditure of money and the intelligent 
management of a small but well organ- 
ized force. 

No. 12 shows a spray paint gun 
marked “A”, which is connected by rub- 
ber tubing to a 5-gallon container marked 
“B.” The other air-driven tools are the 
revolving brush, “C”, the scaler, “D”, 
the chipping hammer, “E”, and the em- 
ery grinder, “F”. 





PURGING MAINS WITH INERT 
GAS 


ONE OF THE LAST PRECAUTIONS taken in 
opening the new $3,000,000 gas plant of the 
Syracuse Lighting Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was to purge all of the mains running through 
the plant to free them of air and other foreign 
material. This was accomplished by flushing 
them with an inert gas which would not ex- 
plode and cause trouble or delay. 

G. I. Vincent, manager of the company, tells 
us that this method of purging mains is not 
new, although, he says, it was first used sever- 
al years ago by W. A. Rich, assistant superin- 
tendent of gas production at Syracuse. 

“It has been used several times,” Mr. Vin- 
cent says, “to purge a relief holder on which 
a repair was necessary. The water gas ma- 
chines were operated in the usual way except 
that the gas would be made into one holder, 
and during the blow the stack valve would be 
closed and the products of combustion sent 
in to the relief holder. 

“After the relief holder was filled as high 
as desirable with the inert gas, it was emptied 
and the process repeated until there was an 
absolute assurance that there was nothing but 
inert gas in the holder.” 





The Gas Company in Dress Clothes 


Both Employes and Public Take Pride in Sprucing-Up Process 
By R. L. FLETCHER, Providence Gas Company 





Improvements Like This May Be Made Gradually 
without Spending Exorbitant Sums of Money. 


OES plant appearance pay divi- 
D dends? The answer is “Yes”, al- 

though obviously the question must 
be answered more or less indirectly, as 
tangible proof of the value of appearance 
in dollars and cents is hard to get. 

If one considers the tendency of the 
present in respect to living and working 
conditions, it is quite apparent that the 
ill looking and unattractive quarters of 
yesterday are a thing of the past. Is it 
not reasonable to expect that the average 
male employe is as much interested in 
working under favorable and attractive 
conditions as his wife is in having her 
home, which is her workshop, clean, pre- 
sentable and inviting? 

Some years ago the Providence Gas 
Company, feeling that to make improve- 
ments in the appearance and the working 
conditions in general of its manufactur- 
ing plant would be a good investment, 
started gradually to better the appearance 
of the plant and laid out routine methods 


of keeping the general conditions cleaner 


and more attractive. 

No great amount of effort, time or 
money has been expended on this work 
in any one year. To have concentrated 
on elaborate improvements would have 


been costly, and undoubtedly would not 
have been so productive in creating in- 
terest and pride among the workers as 
the slower program of development has 
been. Each year additional loam has 
been obtained by exchanging ashes for 
loam or by purchasing loam at reason- 
able rates from some contractor with a 
construction job on hand; more shrubs 
and flowers have been purchased and 
more intensive efforts have been made 
on the routine work of cleaning up. 

The result to date has been quite satis- 
factory. There is no question but what 
the plant employes as a whole appreciate 
the effort of the management to beautify 
the plant, nor is there any doubt that the 





First Impressions Are Provided For by —— 
Offices in Pleasant Surroundings. 


average employe is willing to do his 
share to continually improve the general 
appearance. That the small investment 
that has been made is paying dividends is 
indicated by the following six points: 

1. If the equipment is kept cleaner and 
more presentable, less maintenance is 
necessary. This is obvious. 

2. The employes are pleased, and that 
their pleasure is reflected in their general 
attitude towards the company is evi- 
denced by their interest and the sugges- 
tions that have been made by many of 
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This Picture Might Be Labeled “A Pleasant eS That It IS Pleasing Is the Main Consideration, 
owever. 


them. Each foreman is encouraged to 
keep his department clean to have it com- 
pare well with the rest of the plant. 

3. Company pride and loyalty is being 
developed through the interest that is be- 
ing taken by all departments of the com- 
pany in the plant appearance. 

4. Apparently, because of the attrac- 
tiveness of the plant, a better class of 
men apply at our plant for employment. 

5. Many of the hundreds of people 
from the City of Providence who visit 
the plant are so well pleased and im- 
pressed with the appearance of the plant 
that, as a reaction, community pride is 
being aroused. Concrete evidence of this 
are the frequent visits made by the head 
gardener of the Rhode Island Hospital. 

6. The impression that the atmosphere 
of a gas plant is injurious and undesirable 
is being dispelled by the sight of tulips, 
dahlias, marigolds, asters, rambler roses, 
climbing ivy and shrubs of all kinds. 

The gas industry is a positively essen- 
tial industry to any community. It should 
require little if any argument to prove 
that the favorable reaction of the com- 
munity towards this necessary industry is 
greatly influenced by the efforts of the 
management to make the usually dirty 
and smelly gas-house a source of pride to 
its immediate neighborhood. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS AT U. OF ILL. 


A course in industrial gas engineering will 
feature next summer’s semester of the engi- 
neering school of the University of Illinois. 
A committee of gas engineers from the Illinois 
Gas Association, headed by A. B. Greenleaf 
of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
of Chicago, will co-operate with Dean Ketch- 
am of the University in the instruction. 

The course will extend over three or four 
weeks and will prepare men to apply gas in 
wholesale quantities to industrial heating oper- 
ations, About fifty of the students will come 
from the largest middle west utilities. 

The faculty will comprise professors of the 
university as well as highly trained specialists 
from the industrial field. This will be the third 
time in this country that such a course has 
been instituted, Boston Tech and Columbia 
University at present maintaining such train- 
ing. 





ONCE AGAIN we wish to remind our con- 
tributors and readers that reprints of any 
material published in the American Gas As- 
sociation MoNnTHLY may be obtained in ac- 
cordance with the following scale: 

100 copies, 1 page 

Additional 100’s 

100 copies, 2 pages 
Additional 100’s 

100 copies, 4 pages 
Additional 100’s 

100 copies, 8 pages . 
Additional 100’s 1.05 

These copies cover only actual printing 
costs. Reprints can be made according to 
this scale only if orders are received while 
material is still in type. Prompt action is, 
therefore, essential. Under any  circum- 
stances, permission of the author must be 
obtained before reprints can be made. 





Elmira Rendered a “Clean Bill of Health” 


Instincts of a Good Housekeeper Receive Public Commendation 
By A. C. JORDAN, Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company 








“A Model of Neatness, Cleanliness and Efficiency” Was the Report on This Plant Brought Back by the 
Commission’s Engineer. A Little Effort Goes a Long Way Here. 


| bit Gas Works Built in 1867” 


is part of the inscription on a tab- 

let shown in the picture on the 
right, which is a picture of part of the 
old gas holder, the grasshopper connec- 
tion, the gas office, and in the background 
the liquid purifier. We believe that there 
should be an addition put on this tablet 
which would read “Greatly Improved 
Since 1922.” 

When everyone says that a thing can’t 
be done, someone comes along and does 
it, and this is what Mr. Williams of the 
gas plant has done in improving the out- 
side appearance of the buildings as shown 
in these pictures. For years it has been a 
legend that no one could make grass grow 
around the holder.. Mr. Williams has not 
only made grass grow around the holder 
in very good shape, but he has a number 
of shrubs and plants growing there too. 
The pictures do not do justice to the im- 
provement that has been made in this 
property by the addition of grass, flowers 
and shrubs. 

The picture on the left is a picture 
showing the gas plant and the washer- 

9 


cooler in front of it. The washer-cooler 
has in the past certainly been a rather un- 
sightly thing to view as one came into 
the property, but with the ornamental lat- 
tice work placed around it with flowers 
and white rocks, it has certainly changed 
the appearance of the whole property. We 
do not believe that there is anywhere 
in this country a gas plant with the ap- 
pearance outside or inside that this plant 
has, which goes to show that Mr. Wil- 
liams is a good housekeeper. 





THE FOLLOWING REPORT by the engi- 
neer of the New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission is eloquent on the subject 
of plant appearance and its practical 
good-will value: 

From W. N. Henning 
To Cuter ENGINEER 


September 29, 1925. 
Re Inspection of Elmira Water, Light 
and Railroad Company gas plant at 
Elmira. 
An inspection of this plant has been 
made and all of the equipment was found. 
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to be in good repair and operating very 
efficiently. 

The management is to be commended 
for the fine condition of the equipment 
and the attractive appearance of the en- 
tire plant. A uniform color scheme of 
gray with green trim has been adopted 
for the painting of all buildings and hold- 
ers. Generators and other equipment are 
painted a silver bronze. Lawns have been 


graded and seeded around the holders, 
and shrubbery has been planted through- 
out the yards. This plant is a model of 
neatness, cleanliness and efficiency. 
Respectfully, 
W. N. HENNING, 
Assistant Engineer. 

Approved—October 3, 1925 

C. R. VANNEMAN, 

Chief Engineer. 





Tudor Castles and Gas Houses 


Earl of Dartmouth’s Residence Poses for Its Picture in Suburban 
New York 


chester Lighting Company, when 

it was decided to construct a holder 
station, boiler and exhauster house on the 
Tarrytown-White Plains Road, Green- 
burg, New York, was to provide an at- 
tractive building to house the necessary 
equipment. 

An ideal layout of boilers and equip- 
ment was made, which determined the 
shape and dimensions of the building, and 
resulted in an irregularly shaped struc- 
ture, one hundred and twenty feet front 
by fifty feet deep on the easterly or 
boiler room end, and thirty-five feet deep 
on the westerly end. 

The irregular shape of the plan sug- 
gests a Gothic structure and, therefore, 
the building was designed in the style of 
the Tudor Period of English Gothic, with 
arched entrances, mullioned and tran- 
somed windows and cooped gables. 

In designing this building, the archi- 
tects have carefully followed precedent, 
consulting the works of authorities and 
photographs and sketches of existing 
buildings. Traces will be found in the 
building of Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, 
South Wraxhall, and of Great Chatfield 
Manor Houses in Wiltshire, but more 
particularly of Woodsome Hall, in York- 
shire, which has served as the inspiration 
for the principal facade. 

Woodsome Hall stands in the peaceful 
township of Farnly Tyas, Yorkshire, 


T HE problem confronting the West- 


So This Is the Gas House! Showing That Even the 
Buildings May Lend — to Effective Treat- 
England, not far from the toil and smoke 
of Huddersfield. From the end of the 
fourteenth century, Woodsome belonged 
to the Kayes, whose heiress, early in the 
eighteenth century, married the elder son 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, in whose fam- 
ily it has since remained. The oldest part 
of the existing house, which is the part 
taken by the architects for their model, 
was built in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century by Arthur Kaye. 

The new building of the Westchester 
Lighting Company is built of “blown” 
red brick, with reddish brown terra cotta 
window, door and gable trim; the win- 
dow sashes are of steel, glazed with an- 
tique glass, and the doors are of heavy 
oak plank with large ornamental wrought 
iron hinges; the roof is of copper. 





Beautifying the Customer's Approach 


Work of Improvement Undertaken by Gas Plant Employes 


NE of 
the ac- 
co m p- 


lishments in 
the work of 
dressing up the 
Geneva, N. Y., 
gas plant was 
the building of 
a circular flow- 
er bed in front 
of the office. 
The work was 
all done by the 
men who work at the plant, and they are 
justly proud of the result of their ef- 
forts. 

The bed was built up above the ground 
in three tiers of yellow brick, capped by 
a circular concrete curb. The curb was 
made in six sections by the plant masons 
and poured in tin-lined forms. When the 
hardened concrete was removed from the 
forms, the surfaces which had come in 
contact with the tin lining were as smooth 
as polished stone. 


It’s a Good Job, and They Admit It. 
About It Is the Fact That They Did It Themselves. 


Rich loam 
was put in the 
enclosure and 
rounded up to 
form an attrac- 
tive flower bed. 
Geraniums and 
cannas were 
the main plant- 
ings in the bed, 
but it was com- 
pleted too late 
in the season 
to give them a 
good start. Next year the “garden”, 
which is the pride of the plant, will get 
away to an early start. 

Many other improvements are planned 
for the gas plant next spring. Several of 
the buildings have been whitewashed, 
and the bank near the siding to the blue 
gas plant has been graded and seeded. An 
automobile parking space has _ been 
graded near the office, and it is planned 
to improve the appearance of the drive- 
way from the Waterloo road to the plant. 


Not the Least Thing 





THE SILENT WATCHMAN OF 
SERVICE 


SAFEGUARDING SERVICE is one of the precepts 
of a utility. East of Rochester are the villages 
of East Rochester, Fairport and Pittsford. 
These are supplied with gas by the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation. Contiguous to a 
six million foot storage holder, located on the 
eastern edge of the city, is a gas pump or 
booster, pushing gas out into the artery supply- 
ing health and comfort to the suburban com- 
munities. The pump is driven by an electric 
motor. 

Electric service may fail with discomfort, 
but not with serious danger. That is not true 
with gas. Hence, to protect this gas supply 
against an electric interruption, 150,000 cubic 
feet are stored in steel tanks at 150 lbs. pres- 
sure. If the electric service fails, the motor 
stops, hence the pump stops. Immediately a 
valve, which has been held closed by an electric 
solenoid, opens by a counterweight, and the 
gas from the tanks passes through a pressure 
reducing valve and out into the mains with 
scarcely a tremor on the pressure chart, and 
the consumer never guesses that he has been 
protected again by this silent watchman. 


SMOKELESS COKE OVENS FOR 
ROCHESTER 


A SMOKELESS COKE OVEN BATTERY is now 
under construction at Rochester, N. Y., by 
The Koppers Construction Company for the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. To 
accomplish this, a number of features now 
used in isolated instances have been combined 
into a single plant. 

A center charging hole for each oven with 
a gas off-take main on each side of the battery 
will prevent the usual escape of smoke during 
the charging and leveling operation. On the 
pusher side, a large iron ventilating duct ex- 
tends the length of the battery above the level- 
ing doors. Gates over each leveling door will 
permit any smoke escaping at that point to be 
sucked into the ventilating flue, whence it 
will be discharged into a 225 ft. chimney. 

A similar flue likewise connected to the 
chimney will be installed on the coke side 
of the battery. Above this latter flue, extend- 
ing over the quenching car tracks, the flue 
forming the high point, there will be a shed 
roof, so that any smoke coming from the hot 
coke will rise and be drawn into the flue and 
thence to the chimney. 
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George Denny Roper 


By EDWARD G. PRATT, Chicago, Illinois 


HE passing of George Denny Roper re- 

moves from our midst, and from the gas 
industry, an enterprising and energetic citizen, 
and a leading manufacturer of gas consuming 
appliances; one whose place it will be difficult 
to fill, either in the business world he made for 
himself, or in the community in which he lived 
the better part of his business career. 

Born at Springfield, Ill., in 1855, forty of his 
seventy years were spent in the gas industry as 
a manufacturer. His life had been one of un- 
usual and remarkable experiences. The loss 
of an arm in infancy did not deter or hinder 
him from performing and accomplishing in life 
as much as though such an affliction had never 
happened—indeed, to him it was not a handi- 
cap, and some of his nearest friends have often 
spoken of it as a business asset. 

His early life was spent as were the lives of 
most boys of that period, for he engaged in 

any and all the sports which others indulged in and enjoyed, and he performed a 
well in them as others more favorably blessed. 

About the year 1885 he associated himself with Peter Van Wie, whose business 
was the manufacture of gas stoves in a small way at Cleveland, O., but shortly 
thereafter they brought their business to Rockford, and established themselves 
there in a factory of their own under the name of the Eclipse Gas Stove Company. 
The writer was early convinced of the superiority of the Van Wie stove, and was 
one of the pioneer purchasers. 

Their new venture had hardly more than started when the factory was 
destroyed by fire, and shortly thereafter Mr. Van Wie retired from the concern, 
leaving the brunt of the conduct of the company to Mr. Roper. It was his nerve 
and determination that carried him through. His promise was always good, and 
his performance better than his promise; and it was this and other traits that 
attracted to him a host of customers, and they were each and all his friends. 

He was generous to a fault, and no one was allowed to need or suffer in his 
presence. 

He was strong for better and improved salesmanship by gas companies, and 
his voice was frequently raised in opposition to what he considered unbusinesslike 
practices. 

As a result of his methods, the business of the Eclipse Gas Stove Company 
grew to such an extent that it was necessary to extend and enlarge, the culmina- 
tion of which was a change of name and the incorporation of the George D. Roper 
Corporation. This, in a business sense, is his monument. 

He was a leader, not alone as a manufacturer, but in his home city his influence 
extended to every important project for the upbuilding of the community. He was 
a pioneer in the establishing of a park system, and was one of the first park com- 
missioners. He was largely instrumental in the establishment of the Grant High- 
way, which at this time is paved from Chicago to Sioux City, Ia. He was the 
prime mover in the creation of a City Beautiful, and plans were prepared under 
his direction, by which it is hoped his dream will ultimately come true. 

This tribute of one who had known him intimately for the past thirty-five 
years would not be anywhere near complete if he did not mention the faithful wife 
who, during those years of adversity or prosperity, was constant in encouragement 
and assistance. With such assistance and encouragement, coupled with the traits 
before mentioned, George Roper lived a useful, happy and successful life, and 
his presence will be missed by his friends and associates at home and abroad. 

The writer had been in close touch with Mr. Roper from the beginning of his 
illness extending over a period of two years, and since August Ist he had seen 
him at each week-end, and had observed his gradual failing health. Even here he 
displayed that indomitable will and courage and a desire to live which possessed 
him during the active years of his life. He wanted to live, for he had much to live 
for; but the disease of which he was stricken finally exhausted him until he was 
obliged to give up and submit to the inevitable. 











Next, the Spring House Cleaning Load??? 


Experiences with a Gas-Operated Vacuum Cleaner that ‘‘Heats as It 
Sweeps as It Cleans” 


HERE are few people at the pres- 
ent time who do not acknowledge 
the advantages of vacuum cleaning 
over other and older methods of remov- 
ing dust. Indeed a demonstration will at 
once convince a doubting person of the 
effectiveness of the system. So far the 
choice has been between hand and elec- 
trically operated machines, both of which 
have their disadvantages and their ob- 
jectionable features. An entirely new 
invention—the gas-operated machine—is 
now being offered to the public. The ap- 
paratus possesses certain unique features 
which deservedly claim attention: 

(1) The machine gives a higher de- 
gree of vacuum than any other domestic 
type of apparatus—hand or electric (it is 
the degree of vacuum, be it noted, that 
decides how much dust shall be removed 
and how much left behind) ; further, the 
principle of the gas machine is such that 
any resistance at the nozzle is met by an 
additional pull of the machine, resulting 
in a further degree of vacuum. (Other 
types of apparatus do not function in 
this manner. ) 

(2) The dust collector of the machine 
—the only part that has to be moved 
about the room—is of very light weight 
(about 3 1-2 lbs.). The average hand or 
electric machine would weigh three or 
four times as much. 

(3) The air used for cleaning, after 
passing through the filter, flows along the 
flexible hose and thence to the vacuum 
machine. Any disease germs, therefore, 
which may have been drawn from the 
carpet, pass into the machine and are 
destroyed. 

The gas vacuum cleaner is an entirely 
new invention, and is, so far as the vacu- 
um producer is concerned, a fixed ma- 
chine; it can be installed in any conveni- 
ent part of a flat, maisonette, office or 


From the Gas Engineer. London, England. 


house. The machine is connected by 
flexible hose (5/8 in. diameter) to a very 
light and handy dust container and nozzle 
(the dust, etc., does not pass through the 
pipe, so that there is no possibility of a 
blocked pipe). The nozzle is of the usual 


Co"Your Wife Cartes ‘Around the House Today. 
small dimensions of the hand machine 
nozzle, so that it can be operated under 
table, chairs, etc., with facility, in fact 
under just such conditions as are invari- 
ably found in living rooms, bedrooms, 
etc. There is no noise whatever in the 
room where the cleaning is being per- 
formed, and the dust collector slides over 
the carpet freely and without exertion on 
the part of the operator. 

The machine is easy to start, half a 
minute sufficing to put it to work. It is 
perfectly safe to use. The pressure in 
the vacuum chamber does not exceed 4 
to 5 Ibs. per square inch, and the vacuum 
is 2 in. of mercury at the nozzle, a higher 
degree of vacuum than is obtained with 
electric and hand machines, and one that 
ensures the dust being effectively drawn 
out of the carpet. 
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The vacuum chamber is surrounded 
with water, and while the water keeps 
the chamber cool, the water itself. be- 
comes hot. Thus the machine combines 
the advantages of vacuum cleaner and 
water heater, and the cost of operation is 
such that for about 2 1/2d. (gas 3s. 10d. 
per 1,000) an hour’s cleaning can be done 
and about 6 gallons of hot water are 
available for household purposes. 

The machine depends for its action 
upon the expulsion of the air contained in 
the vacuum chamber by the combustion 
of a small quantity of mixed gas and air, 
in the lower end of the chamber. Assum- 
ing a small quantity of mixed gas and air, 


in the lower end of the vacuum chamber 
to be ignited (by the bunsen flame out- 
side the machine), the resulting expan- 
sion drives out the contained air through 
the discharge valve at the top of the 
machine. The hot gases are very rapidly 
cooled by the water in the tank, and a 
partial vacuum results. This vacuum 
draws air along the flexible pipe for 
cleaning purposes (past a non-return 
valve), sucks a fresh supply of gas into 
the lower end of the vacuum chamber, 
and draws in a tongue of flame from the 
bunsen burner; the flame ignites the 
fresh gas, as soon as it reaches the level 
of the igniting port. 





Half Soles and Heels for the Quench Car 


Saving Pennies Earns Thousands of Dollars on a Salvage Job 
By R. R. L. McLEOD, Empire Gas and Electric Company 


was effected by the Empire Gas 

and Electric Company by rebuild- 
ing an old coke quench car at the Geneva 
gas plant. The exact cost of putting the 
car in first class condition was $2,217.78, 
including all material and labor. The 
cost of a new car of this type is a little 
more than $10,000. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the car after all the repair work had been 
completed. The car is of ten tons ca- 
pacity, measuring forty-six feet six 
inches over all, forty feet inside the body, 
and weighs fifty tons. It had been in use 
three years and was badly eaten away by 
rust, wear, and chemical action. 

The ten gates on the discharge side of 
the car were rebuilt, and new cast iron 
floor plates, the most expensive item in 
the repairs, were laid. A rack was built 
on the top of the car, new fire lining was 
fitted throughout, and new wheels and 
springs were installed on the original 
trucks underneath the body. 

Several minor improvements were 
made over the original design of the car. 
The gates were built of steel slats rather 


A SAVING of approximately $7,700 





The Heap Almost Got It—but Not 
Material for Repairs Cost $1,799 and Labor 


than the solid sheets of steel drilled with 
holes, which are standard equipment. It 
has been found that the slats handle the 
expansion and contraction more readily 
than the drilled plates. The floor plates 
were extended several inches beyond the 
side of the car to overhang the coke 
wharf and prevent spilling between the 
car and the wharf. A platform was built 
on the end of the body to carry the mud 
for sealing oven doors, and a larger plat- 
form installed to carry the coke guide 
from one oven to the other. This guide 
is used only on the smaller ovens; the 
guide for the larger ovens travels on a 
track. 


_ 








Brief Researches into the History of the Gas Range 


Including the Original Stove Catalogue of the American Meter Company 
By CHARLES T. AARON, A-B Stove Company 


T the beginning of this paper it be- 

comes necessary to call attention 

to the fact that very little infor- 
mation is on record about this phase of 
the gas appliance business. It is true 
that gas as an illuminant has many years 
start over gas as a fuel. Even with this 
start, there is very little on record of the 
early developments, and there are periods 
covering quite a number of years in which 
there is no reliable information to be had 
of the progress of the industry. 

While this paper deals with gas range 
history, it is necessary to mention below 
two facts which will give us the starting 
point in this country. 

The first exhibition of coal gas as an 
illuminant in the United States was given 
in Philadelphia in 1796. The gas was 
made by M. Ambroise & Co., Italian fire- 
workers and artists, and was exhibited in 
burning lights of fanciful figures at their 
amphitheatre in August, 1796. 

In 1806, David Melville lighted his 
house in Newport, R. I., and the street in 
front of it with gas manufactured on the 
premises. 

Just ten years later, 1816, the first gas 
company on this continent was chartered. 
Companies were then chartered in various 
cities as follows: 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 


In 1850 there were 237 gas companies 
in the United States, six in Canada and 
one in Cuba. 

To England must go the credit of first 
using gas as a fuel to cook with. Men- 
tion is made of the fact that James Sharp 
used gas for cooking in his home in 1832. 
While people wondered at the perform- 





Exhibited at a Recent Anniversary 
Consolidated Gas Company of New New 
the Baltimo 
Gas Company. It Is the Pro of the E. S. 
Company of delphia. 
ance at that time, very little thought was 
given to it. 

Eighteen years later, in 1850, the public 
marvelled at the wonderful feat of roast- 
ing 535 pounds of meat in a large brick 
oven, the heat being furnished by 216 
open jets. This is the first record of a 
large use of gas for cooking. 

In 1859 the first advertisement of gas 
ranges was inserted by Sam McDougall. 
In the same year the Shaw patented cook- 
ing stoves were advertised. 

The American Gazette stated that 100 
families were using gas ranges for cook- 
ing. At this date it was considered a re- 
markable advancement in the gas busi- 
ness. 

In 1864 the Old Dominion Gas Stove 
Company, in Philadelphia, featured a 
three-burner hot plate and portable oven. 
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Another Old Timer, Exhibited at the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876, Now Owned by the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company. 


Later in the year, this same firm advanced 


the Hellen gas range. 

The honor of opening the first gas ap- 
pliance store goes to Providence, R. L., 
in 1873. This was the first decisive step 
in the sale of appliances. 

A decided improvement in gas range 
construction was brought to the attention 
of the gas companies and the public in 
1879. In this year Goodwin & Co., meter 
manufacturers, advertised and sold the 
Sundial range with the raised burner top 
and removable drip pan. 

In 1879, the American Meter Co., 
Philadelphia, sent their superintendent 
abroad to study gas range design in Eng- 
land and France and to import supplies. 
After an exhaustive study, he returned 
with proper samples and they launched 
into the gas range business. The follow- 
ing is quoted from a letter from this firm 
dated April 6, 1915, which gives some 
light on this history from their side: 


“The American Meter Co. originally 
went into the gas stove business as a sort 
of favor to the gas companies, to assist 


them in the sale of gas, but without any 
expectation on our part that the stove 
business would be a profitable one. The 
result was that, after the gas stove busi- 
ness became a separate and distinct indus- 
try, we were very glad to abandon it to 
the regular stove manufacturers, and we 
were only in the business, ourselves, for a 
period of eleven or twelve years. 

“Of course, at the outset, the prepara- 
tion of patterns for various designs of 
stoves was very expensive, and we also 
had to depend upon the regular stove 
foundries for our parts. So that, natu- 
rally, the stove manufacturers adapted 
themselves to the new conditions, and, as 
stated, we entirely dropped the manufac- 
ture of stoves in about the year 1893, 
since which time we have not manufac- 
tured stoves of any description. 

“T enclose, herewith, a few leaves taken 
from the American Meter Co.’s Almanac 
of the issue of 1881, which gives a sort of 
a histéry of what led up to the gas stove 
business in this country. 

“I might add, for your information, 
that the stoves which we manufactured 
must have been remarkably durable, for 
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The First Gas Range Built in the United States, 
Sometime in the “Roaring Forties.”” The Burners 
Consist of a Ring of Iron Filled with Sand and 
Placed on a Wire Screen. Gas Is Fed through the 
Screen and Ignited on Top of the Sand. 











the reason that, even yet, occasionally we 
have letters from various parts of the 
country from people who have our stoves, 
asking for repair parts which have either 
been broken or worn out.” 


In 1881 what is thought to be the first 
attempt to catalogue gas ranges was is- 
sued by the American Meter Co. in their 
Annual Almanac. The wording of the 
catalogue is so forceful that it is deemed 
best to make it a part of this paper in its 
original form: 


GAS STOVES 
from 

American Meter Company Almanac of 
1881. 

This is an “important” subject, with a 
very extensive and constantly increasing 
field of operations to work in. To till 
this field, properly, the “united efforts” of 
gas companies (through their officers) 
with manufacturers is of paramount ad- 
vantage to ultimate success in a-rich har- 
vest, by the largely increased sales of gas 
to the companies whose energies are 
properly exercised in the right direction, 
and to a fair margin of profit to the 
manufacturer. That “united” effort in 
this branch of industry is needed and sure 
of reward is certain. The gas company, 
by a persistent energy to introduce stoves, 
etc., and other appliances for burning gas 
—into every household or factory where 
possible, by exhibiting a line of stoves 
and gas engines to their customers, and 
by offering to them every aid possible to 
assist in educating them to become larger 
consumers by the use of gas for domestic 
purposes generally, and further, to make 
prices of stoves and other apparatus 
needed, and the price of gas, so low as to 
make it a necessity for consumers to use 
it. The manufacturer should devote his 
best energies and skill to the production 
of stoves for cooking, heating, etc., also 
to all other appliances for the use of gas, 
so as to give the “best possible results” 
for amount of gas consumed, and to sell 
his productions at as low rates as possible, 
consistent with a fair margin of profits. 
Competition of various makers, anxious 
to secure this trade, is a good guarantee 
on this head. 

Previous to engaging in the manufac- 
ture of stoves our superintendent visited 
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France and England to examine the vari- 
ous makes of stoves, the result of which 
was sundry purchases from both French 
and English makers, selecting only those 
supposed to be best adapted to use in the 
United States. Among them were those 
of Messrs. Viellaird & Co., Paris, Cha- 
brie & Jean, Paris, Billing & Co., Bever- 
ly & Wylde, E. Siddaway & Son, H. C. 
Davis & Co., Faring & Co., and B. V. 
Maughan, all being English manufac- 
turers, from some of which, with proper 
and judicious management on the part 
of the companies, is bound to be a source 
of profit to themselves and satisfactory 
to their consumers, as the past has clearly 
demonstrated that gas is the best, safest, 
cleanest, and in many cases the most 
economical source of heat. Economical, 
from the fact that it need be used only 
when actual work is being done; and in 
the great saving in weight of meats, poul- 
try, etc., it being a well established fact 
that all articles properly cooked by gas re- 
tain more of the juices, and all that is sav- 
ory and nice, than if cooked by any other 
method, hence less loss in weight when 
so cooked. In this lies a double incentive 
to its use—greater weight and of better 
quality than by any other method—these 
points, favorable to the use of gas, can- 
not be disputed. The next point, and a 
very important one, is to select such 
stoves as will do the largest amount of 
good work with the smallest consumption 
of gas, otherwise the consumers will be- 
come dissatisfied, cease using the stoves, 
and speak disparagingly of them to their 
neighbors; while if using the most eco- 
nomical stove, and thereby getting the 
best possible results for amount of gas 
consumed, the result will be satisfaction, 
and the consumers themselves will be the 
best medium of advertising them. 


EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE 


Gas Companies along the eastern seaboard 
have been quoted a rate of 4 cents per $100 
without the co-insurance clause, or 2 8/10 
cents with an 80 per cent co-insurance clause. 
Of course, these rates apply to this section 
of the country, and probably will increase 
where there is any known hazard of earth- 
quake. A policy may be written on a term 
basis of two and a half years’ premium for a 
three-year policy and four years’ premium for 
a five-year policy. 
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John D. McBlhennp 


OHN D. McILHENNY, of Helme & 
MclIlhenny Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
died recently as the result of a heart 
attack at his home, Wayne Avenue and 
Johnson Street, Germantown. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, who was Frances 
Galbraith Plumer, and to whom he was 
married in 1898; likewise by two sons and 
a daughter, John D. MclIlhenny, Jr., who 
is in his father’s business; Henry Plumer 
Mcllhenny, a student at the Episcopal 
Academy; and Bernice MclIlhenny, who 
graduated from Smith College last spring. 
He is also survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
H. S. P. Nichols and Miss Selina B. Mc- 
Ilhenny, and by a brother, Francis S. Mc- 
Ilhenny, all of Philadelphia. 
Mr. MclIlhenny was born in Columbus, 
Ga., on October ith, 1866. His father, who 
was an engineer, had gone to Columbus, 
Ga., from Philadelphia a few years pre- 
viously to construct the gas works there, 
and had remained as superintendent of the 
company and as a partner in one of the 
early cotton mills of the South. In 1876, Mr. McIlhenny’s father returned to Phila- 
delphia as a partner in the firm of Helme & MclIlhenny, manufacturers of gas 
meters at the corner of Juniper and Cherry Streets. His son graduated from the 
Philadelphia High School in 1885, and entered business with his father in the firm 
with which he was connected at the time of his death. 

Mr. MclIlhenny early saw the possibilities of development of the gas and elec- 
tric business, and many years ago took over the ownership or management of 
various public utility companies. Although he retired from the more active man- 
agement of these companies some years ago, he was, at the time of his death, still 
interested as owner or director in a number of enterprises. Among others he was 
a director of the Portsmouth (Va.) Gas Company, the Washington (D. C.) Gas Light 
Company, Counties Gas & Electric Company, and the Saving Fund Society of 
Germantown. 

Some twenty years or more ago he became interested in the study and collec- 
tion of oriental rugs and from that turned his attention to art in general. In 
recent years Mr. McIlhenny has devoted a large part of his time to the direction 
of the museum in Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Pennsylvania. Museum and School of Industrial Art, a 
trustee of the Fairmount Park Art Association, director of the Art Alliance of 
Philadelphia, and a member of the Rittenhouse, Art, Union League, Philadelphia 
Cricket, Country and Sunnybrook Golf Clubs. He was also president of the 
board of trustees of the Summit Presbyterian Church, Germantown, and president 
of the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society. 

Mr. Mcllhenny has travelled extensively and kept himself thoroughly informed 
as to the various art museums in this country and in Europe. He returned, about 
six weeks before his death from Paris, where he had gone to visit the exhibition 
of decorative art. 

Mr. MclIlhenny has made a fine collection of art objects. A portion of his home 
in Germantown is in the form of an art gallery, and in it are contained many of his 
choicest pictures and examples of early furniture and silver. His home is an 
excellent example of what can be accomplished with art objects in the setting of a 
private home and has been constantly visited by collectors, museum curators and 
art students. 
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The Effect of Rate Structure on the Customer 
and the Gas Company 


Some Facts the Public Should Be Told About the Things They Pay For 
By C. S. REED, A.G.A. Rate Structure Committee 


HE figures given in the following 

are based on a gas rate of $1.20 per 

thousand cubic feet, but the meth- 

ods and facts are applicable to any meter 

rate. All that is necessary is a change in 
amount. 

On a gas rate of $1.20 a thousand cubic 
feet, the average consumption per resi- 
dence meter would be about 2,500 cubic 
feet a month, and the average bill would 
be 2,500 X $1.20, or $3.00 a month. Our 
problem is, therefore, to determine the 
easiest way to raise $3.00 per month from 
the sale of 2,500 cubic feet of gas to an 
average customer. 

If we string to the opposite extreme, 
as compared to the present basis, we will 
have a ratio similar to the original ones 
used for selling natural gas, namely: 
$3.00 a month flat charge, regardless of 
the amount of gas used. 

If we compromise between the two 
extremes and use a fixed monthly charge 
of, say, $1.00, we will have left the differ- 
ence between $3.00 and $1.00, or $2.00 to 
be raised as a gas charge. Dividing this 
by the consumption of 2,500 cubic feet, 
we have a gas charge of 80 cents a thou- 
sand, 

If we increase the fixed charge of 
$1.50, it will leave only $1.50 to be raised 
as a gas charge, or 60 cents a thousand. 

Thus we have four rates: 

$1.20 per thousand cubic feet ; 

$3.00 per month flat rate; 

$1.00 per month plus 80 cents a thou- 
sand, and 

$1.50 per month plus 60 cents a thou- 
sand, 
each of which mean the same to the gas 
company on present sales. Which shall 
we pick as best for the customers and 
community? Before choosing, let us 
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compare the effect of each on individual 
customers. 

In the first column of Table 1 is shown 
the gas used by individual customers, and 


KéH 
Get Awa: 


from the Idea That the Poor Man or 


oman Is a “Small User” of Gas 


in the other columns are shown the bills 
of each customer under each of the rates. 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Rates 
Gas used Monthly Bill Under Various Rates 
bycustomer $1.20 $3.00 $1.00 $1.50 
in cu.ft. perM per per Mo. per Mo. 
per Month cu.ft. Month plus 80¢ plus 60¢ 


perM perM 
500 $ .60 “re * 40 $1) 

1000 1.20 

2000 2.40 

2500 3.00 
3000 3.60 
4000 4.80 
5000 6.00 


Which rate tends to strangle the gas 
business by charging for the commodity 
and giving away the service? 

Which rate will cut down sales, drive 
away large customers and result in in- 
creased costs and higher ultimate rates 
to the small customers originally bene- 
fited? Naturally, No. 1. 


5.00 
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“DEMAND CHARGE 
TO EQUALIZE Gha 
GOSTS ADVOCATED 


Poorer Classes Now Bear- 
ing Real Burden in House 
Service 


ASK SCIENTIFIC PLAN 





American Assn. Convention 
Hears Outline of Proposed 
Distribution 


A change in present methods of 
harging for gas service so that the 
u ' sp a ider- 





Some A.G.A. Convention “Publicity” Indicati: 
Rate Burden 

Which rates, while apparently ideal for 
the customers, would encourage the use 
and waste of gas to such an extent that 
the plant and mains of the company 
would be swamped and poor service 
would result? The flat rate, No. 2. 

Which rate would encourage the use of 
gas, but would at the same time discour- 
age waste? Which rate would tend to- 
ward lower future rates by stimulating 
sales and putting gas on a competitive 
basis with other fuels? Which rate would 
help eliminate bill complaints by making 
winter and summer bills more nearly uni- 
form? 

And, if we look at the matter from the 
standpoint of the customer, alone, we 
cannot help but pick No. 4 as being best 
for the community. 

In the previous discussion (see A.G.A. 
MontTuiy, October, 1925) we over- 


looked the big customers—those who re- 
quire more delivery service in the shape 
of larger mains, meters and plant ca- 
pacity. 

TAKING CARE OF THE BIG CUSTOMER 

In order to properly charge such cus- 
tomers, we must graduate our delivery 
charge according to the amount of serv- 
ice demanded or split it into two parts: 


GAS FIRMS AIM 
TO CUT RATES BY 
DIVIDING BURDEN 


a 


Greater Use by Industries 
Would Lower Costs, 
Meet Told 


pena a 
ATLANTIC CITY, Oct. 15.—Gas | 
manufacturers of the country are 
seeking to lower rates by .a more 
scientific rate structure, distributing 





That the Problem of “Dividing and Equalizing” the 
a Popular Subject. 


1. A customer charge, the same to 
everybody, to cover those items of 
expense and fixed charges which 
are the same for all customers, large 
or small. 

. A reservation or speed charge to 
cover those expenses and fixed 
charges which vary according to the 
speed at which gas is used. This 
charge is increased for the big cus- 
tomers. 

Thus we have our community rate, 
with each customer paying a delivery 
charge depending on the amount of serv- 
ice he requires, and a gas charge accord- 
ing to the amount of gas he uses. 

We have approached our problem from 
the standpoint of the customer without 
regard to any figure of investment or ex- 
pense, and we have arrived at a rate 
which is scientifically correct from the 
company’s standpoint. 
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In order to sugarcoat a readiness-to- 
serve charge, it is sometimes buried in a 
high charge for the first 100 or 200 cubic 
feet. For instance, No. 4 rate can be 
expressed as $1.62 for the first 200 cubic 
feet plus 6 cents a hundred (60 cents a 
thousand) for additional gas. The big 
defect of this rate is that, while apparent- 
ly designed to please the small customer, 
it actually favors the big customer, for it 
does not permit the bigger speed or reser- 
vation charges of the community rate. 

THE DISGUISED SERVICE CHARGE 

The principal objection to any readi- 
ness-to-serve rate is that it is an abuse of 
the small customer. “Jumping on the 
Little Fellow” is a favorite expression of 
politicians and newspapers. Contrary to 
this idea, the community rate is the best 
possible rate for the small customer, for 
it is the only type of rate which gives 
him a chance to grow up. The poor man 


The Customer Who Wants To “Pay Only for What 
He Gets” Never Dreams of Expecting the Coal 
Dealer to Tend His bn A, and Keep It Supplied 


with a family has a real need for gas, and 
is never the small gas user, unless com- 
pelled by a high meter rate to depend on 
coal or wood for cooking and water heat- 
ing purposes. He is quick to learn the 
advantages of additional gas at a low 
price per thousand which will make his 
kitchen as free from cinders and dirt as 
the kitchen of the wealthiest man in town. 
The community rate lowers the cost of 
“good home cooking.” 

Sometimes a customer says, “I want 
to pay for what I get. Why can’t you 
put a price on your product like any other 
merchant and charge by the thousand ?” 


The same man would never dream of 
asking the coal dealer to keep his coal 
scuttle constantly full, to carry out ashes 
and tend to fires, to put a scale in each 
cellar to weigh the coal and yet charge 
by the pound as the coal was burned. 


One O’clock—and the Turkey Browning! 


Su ae teey Bel eS a It Is the 
Delivery Se ee See Se Pee 


e That 


The man who wants to pay for what he 
gets would.be the first to kick if he were 
told he would have to wait half an hour 
before the gas could be delivered to cook 
his Christmas dinner. It is the delivery 
service that counts, more than the fuel 
itself. 

Another customer says that he doesn’t 
want to pay $1.50 a month for the “privi- 
lege” of doing business with the gas com- 
pany. 

The same man would probably be de- 
lighted to pay a privilege tax of $3.00 and 
be permitted to use all the gas he wanted. 
The $1.50 is for the privilege of getting 
gas at 60 cents a thousand. We pay a 
heavier charge per month for the privi- 
lege of having a telephone in the house, 
even though we may never use the phone. 

Another objection to the rate is that it 
is too complicated. That objection disap- 
pears once the customers have used the 
rate for a while and gotten over their 
fear that the company is “slipping some- 
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thing over.” The uniformity of bills from 
month to month lessens complaints. 
Some gas men claim the three-part- 
rate drives away business. Some small 
convenience users may quit, and appar- 
ently the saving in cost of service is not 
as great as the revenue lost. Such cus- 
tomers should never have been taken on 
in the first place, and their elimination 


yy —Nno warning 
to hour just what your require- 
ments will be. 


Gas always on tap. of # at 
service s ys On tap. oe 


Ads Like This, from the A. G. A. Advertising Copy 
Service, Are Educating Thousands in the Funda- 
mentals of Utility Management. 


will make it unnecessary to take on other 
similar ones at a loss. Besides, the addi- 
tional business will more than offset the 
loss of these few users. Much of this ad- 
ditional business will come from sales to 
the present small customers who cannot 
now afford to use much gas. 

The claim is made by some that the 
service charge in any form is unpopular, 
and they point to the law passed by the 
New York State Legislature forbidding 
all service charges. The reason for the 
present unpopularity of the service charge 
is owing to the fact that almost all such 
charges now in effect were put in as in- 
creases in rates. They came as added 
charges for which the customers received 
nothing additional. The customers will 
consider it differently when its taste is 
sweetened by a decided cut in the gas 
charge. For example, the Missouri Com- 
mission abolished a 50-cent service charge 


in Webb City, and a year later approved 
a three-part-rate for that same town, 
even though the resultant service charge 
varied from $1.35 upward. 

In Ottawa, Kansas, there was bitter 
opposition to the three-part-rate when it 
was first installed in 1920. It was made 
a political issue by both of the two candi- 
dates for mayor. For instance, in the 
theatres you would see a slide—‘Vote 
for Mansfield and against the Gas Hold- 
up.” The next slide would be, “Vote for 
Pleasant and against the Gas Robbery.” 

Yet Mansfield and Pleasant were the 
only candidates. 

Three years later a committee. was sent 
to Ottawa from another city to investi- 
gate conditions. The report of this com- 
mittee was extremely favorable, especi- 
ally as regards public approval of the 
gas rate. Both Mr. Pleasant and Mr. 
Mansfield recommended the rate highly. 

As a rule any change from the regular 
order of things is unpopular at first, but 
it is only a matter of getting used to the 
new form. When meters were first in- 
stalled in the natural gas field, it was 
necessary to pass laws compelling their 
use. When meters were first installed on 
water, customers’ violent objections were 
raised, and some riots occurred ; but any- 
thing that is done for the welfare of the 
community as a whole will stay and will 
soon be recognized as the proper thing. 


te % 


Samples of Gas Ranges Ready for Testing in the 
New A.G. A. Laboratory at Cleveland. 
> 





Wanted: Elbow Room for the Annual Convention 
Adequate Facilities Not Available in Middle West Before 1927 


HE Executive Board has decided 
it: We meet again in Atlantic City, 
October 11 to 15, 1926, with a 


strong indication for 
the Middle West in 
1927. 

To some this an- 
nouncement will be a 
disappointment; to 
others, a relief. A brief 
consideration of the 
factors involved in the 
choice, however, show 
at once how inevitable 
it must have been. 

The Time and Place 
Committee reported to 
the Convention in Oc- 
tober that a majority 
of its members favored 
Atlantic City in 1926; 
but there was a strong 
sentiment for the Mid- 
dle West, and the 
Manufacturers Section 
had adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring that sec- 
tion of the country. 


at the Earliest 
By the EDITOR 








WE MEET AGAIN 


tlantic City has been 

selected as the meeting 
place of the eighth annual 
convention of the American 
Gas Association, to be held 
October 11-15, 1926. 

Although this is the fifth 
occasion that the A. G. A. 
has met at the famous sea- 
side resort it was found to 
be impossible at this time to 
get adequate facilities else- 
where. 

Nearly a score of other 
cities, particularly in the 
Middle West, have made 
bids for the next conven- 
tion, and there is consider- 
able sentiment among the 
membership to hold the 1927 
meeting somewhere west of 
the Alleghenies, if not of 
the Mississippi. Several of 
these cities are building 
new convention accommo- 
dations at the present time, 
some of which may prove 
to be sufficient for our pur- 
pose next year. 








The committee, 


than 45 per cent of the company members 
indicating their choice. 
In line with the committee’s recom- 


mendations, A. G. A. 
Headquarters made a 
thorough survey of 
cities in the Middle 
West. They found not 
a single place, ready at 
this time, where the 
Convention and _ the 
Exhibit could be ac- 
commodated under the 
same roof, an arrange- 
ment earnestly desired 
by our manufacturers, 
as well as by our mem- 
bers generally. Obvi- 
ously, the problem was, 
and is, a serious one. 
For some score of 
years the manufac- 
tured gas industry has 
been growing amazing- 
ly, and with it the vari- 
ous state and national 
organizations devoted 
to its progress. But we 
doubt if a proper con- 


ception of what this growth involves was 


therefore, made no definite recommenda- 
tion of a meeting place, but advised that 
a vote be taken of the membership and 
suggested that the subject of proper fa- 
cilities be seriously considered in reach- 
ing a decision. 

A mail ballot, however, proved incon- 
clusive, although the members in the 
Middle West voted largely for that sec- 
tion, also receiving the support of quite 
a number in the East who recognized the 
justice of the western claims. As a re- 
sult, the Middle West was favored by a 
slight majority of each class of member- 
ship; but the total vote was light, less 


ever completely realized until the Asso- 
ciation last year was urged to look else- 
where for a meeting place. 

It is the old fable of the calf, who was 
locked in his stall until he should become 
a heifer. The doorway was too narrow 
to let him out. In the same way the 
A. G. A. has grown, almost in spite of it- 
self. 

It may be well to enumerate here some 
of the factors which must be weighed in 
selecting a convention center. Hotel 
reservations must, of course, be adequate 
to accommodate comfortably and con- 
veniently all the 4,000 or more men and 
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women who come to attend the Conven- 
tion. Meeting places for the general ses- 
sions, as well as for the simultaneous 
gatherings of the various sections, must 
be provided and of easy access. Exhibit 
facilities must be ample to meet the de- 
mands for space on the part of our manu- 
facturers. 

Of these three considerations, the last 
weighs heavily in the selection. Approxi- 
mately 34,500 square feet net of actual 
exhibition space, or 52,000 square feet 
gross, were occupied during convention 
week last October. At the present rate 
of increase in potential exhibitors, the de- 
mands for next year may be close to 
40,000 net, or 60,000 gross, including 
aisles and other requirements. This is 
large, but not excessive. 

The difficulty lies, not in providing 
space for the Exhibition alone, but in 
finding all three requirements of the Con- 
vention within easy access of each other. 
The Convention might easily survive a 
certain separation of hotel and meeting 
accommodations. But not so in the case 
of the sessions and the exhibit, which 
have always been effectually utilized as a 
sort of magnet for each other. 

Some organizations, suffering from the 
same growing pains, are planning either 
to dispense with exhibits entirely, or to 
hold them in different places and at differ- 
ent times of the year. No one in the A. 
G. A. has ever seriously proposed such a 
step, nor is it likely that anyone would 
wish to do so. 

For these reasons, the Executive Board, 
when it came to a decision, had no option 
but to return to Atlantic City, for this 
year at least, its members expressing the 
hope that the Middle West would be 
ready to receive us by the fall of 1927. 

As a national organization of increas- 
ing influence, the A. G. A. is bound to 
give equal consideration to all sections of 
the country, and afford access to its facili- 
ties to its people everywhere. This is good 
policy and is highly desirable from every 
point of view. But the fact of the matter 
is that, while the Association is more than 


ready to move its Convention to the point 
of greatest convenience to all its members, 
wherever that may be, the general lack of 
adequate accommodation is temporarily a 
barrier. 

The A. G. A. Convention has grown to 
such proportions that probably not more 
than four or five cities of the country 
will ever be able to furnish proper facili- 
ties for its use. In every case, investiga- 
tion shows that much still remains to be 
done. 

Does this mean that we are permanent- 
ly wedded to Atlantic City? Fortunately, 
there is little, if any danger of that. Chi- 
cago and Cleveland, not to mention other 
places, are constructing added hotel and 
exhibition space which should be avail- 
able well before October, 1927. -Senti- 
ment is strong in the Association to hold 
that year’s convention in the Middle 
West. A change of scene undoubtedly 
will be good for all of us, if it does noth- 
ing more than help cement those bonds of 
union which hold us to a common pur- 
pose. We can best prepare for it by break- 
ing all Convention records in 1926. 





CHEMICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A BrpviocrapHy oF BIBLIOGRAPHIES on 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology, 1900- 
1924, by Clarence J. West and D. D. Berol- 
zeimer, is announced * the National Research 
Council, eS. . C., as their Bulletin 
No. 50 (308 

This bow: 4%» is ’ composed of the following sec- 
tions: General Bibliographies, Abstract Jour- 
nals and Year-Books, General Indexes of Se- 
rials, Bibliographies of Special Subjects and 
Personal Bibliographies. 

As the title indicates, the work is a compila- 
tion of bibliographies published as separates, 
or at the end of books or magazine articles, 
or as footnotes to the same, on the numerous 
aspects of pure and applied chemistry. Each 
entry gives name of author or compiler, title, 
and place of publication. The majority of 
the entries state the number of references, 
thus giving an indication of the completeness 
of the particular bibliography. The entries are 
classified under the proper subject-headings, 
alphabetically arranged. The duplication of 
individual entries has been largely avoided by 
the liberal use of cross-references. An ap- 
proximate analysis shows that there are about 
2400 subject headings, 7500 author entries and 
a total of 10,000 individual bibliographies. 





This Business of Conservation 
Exactly Where Do We, as Gas Men, Come in on a National Program? 
By C. B. PHILLIPS, Surface Combustion Company 


UR Creator has been most gener- 
() ous in the natural resources He 

has placed at our command but, 
at the same time, He is exacting in His 
demands that our stewardship be ren- 
dered with thoroughness, vision and econ- 
omy. 

As a nation we have undoubtedly been 
wasteful of these precious resources ow- 
ing to our being engrossed in past years 
in problems of government and labor of 
immediate and vital nature during those 
times. 

However, we are now directly in the 
midst of a worldwide competitive era, the 
like of which we have never before ex- 
perienced. We are evidencing the serious- 
ness of this situation by making a con- 
certed effort as never before to realize on 
the value of conserving our natural re- 
sources to meet this competitive situation 
by effecting economies which will permit 
us to maintain our supreme position in 
the producing and marketing fields of the 
entire world. 

The gas industry is certainly starting 
to assume its burden in the solution of 
our national problem by the interest it has 
shown during the last few years in the in- 
dustrial gas phase of the industry. Those 
less interested than ourselves may ask 
what connection industrial gas has with 
the conservation of our natural resources. 
This question surely gives us an oppor- 
tunity to paint a wonderful and truthful 
picture of the fundamental considerations 
which made gas the ideal industrial fuel. 
May I say right here, if we, as industrial 
gas advocates, cannot portray this back- 
ground to our customers in a favorable 
and acceptable manner, we are woefully 
lacking and our “cause” will suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

Gas is a major by-product of coal, and 

2s 


Heat Trea’ Lecomotive Axles Gas in 
—_ St. Louis, Mo. = 


we will surely all agree that Old King 
Coal reigns supreme as our natural re- 
source which has a fundamental and basic 
connection with nearly everything pro- 
duced today. As a nation we consume 
over 600,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
Approximately three quarters of this is 
uselessly wasted—in other words, we 
throw into the atmosphere approximately 
900 tons of coal a minute. As an actual 
illustration of this waste: 

In 1914 I came into Toledo by boat 
and, passing opposite the Toledo Furnace 
Company, noticed a very large and high 
flame shooting up from a stand-pipe. I 
asked what this was and was informed 
that it was “waste gas” from coke ovens. 

Now score one for industrial gas. Just 
five years later gas from the same source 
was being distributed to the industries of 
Toledo, the industrial sendout having in- 
creased from 500,000 cubic feet per day 
in 1915 to 10,000,000 cubic feet per day in 
1919. This gas, which was just one of the 
by-products of the coke ovens, the same 
as tar, benzol, etc., went into industrial 
plants and replaced coal-fired producers, 
which are wasteful at best, and also coal 
and oil as direct fuels. 

Continuing our picture, let us consider 
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Gas-Fired Continuous Boiler Plate Furnace in Plant of Union Metal Products Company. 


two other natural sources of fuel, namely, 
oil and electricity, as obtained from na- 
tural water power sources. 

Whereas there is an abundant supply 
of coal (if correctly conserved) and fa- 


cilities for mining same, it is maintained 
by our scientists that, at the present rate 
of production, our known oil resources 
will be practically exhausted in twelve 


years. One tenth of the oil used to date 
was consumed during the last year alone. 
The oil market of late has been flooded 
owing to the “hog eat hog” method of 
drilling, like four people drinking soda 
water with straws out of the same glass. 

This surplus of oil has resulted in in- 
creased merchandising efforts on the part 
of many oil companies and, of course, 
this situation is temporary and thoroughly 
uneconomic and wasteful of our natural 
resources. 

As soon as our oil companies actually 
attack this oil problem in a fundamental 
way, it will result in conservation, in- 
creased production of by-products and oil 
and finally in the elimination of oil from 
the industrial fuel field. 

At present there is a real potential field 
for oil at much higher prices as a domes- 
tic stand-by fuel for helping to reduce the 


excessive and uneconomic peak loads 
thrown upon the gas companies by the do- 
mestic heating load. 


ELECTRICITY NOT AN ECONOMIC FUEL 

As a fuel, electricity is equal to gas in 
many applications owing to its ease of 
transportion and control, but again the 
economics of our natural resources would 
tend to exclude electricity from the in- 
dustrial heating field. 

A careful survey has been made of all 
water power available in the United 
States, and this shows that this source 
of generation of electricity would not 
come within millions of kw. of the re- 
quirements now being taken care of by 
coal. 

Present day practice gives the follow- 
ing results: For three pounds of coal 
burned in a boiler, 1 kw., or 3421 B.t.u., 
of electrical energy will be produced. For 
three pounds of coal burned in a gas gen- 
erator, 4x 3412 B.t.u. of gaseous or heat 
energy will be produced. In other words, 
the efficiency of generation of heat for a 
furnace through the medium of gas or 
electricity will be in the ratio of 4:1. 

Furthermore, the investment per 1,- 
000,000 B.t.u. of hourly capacity in an 
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electrical plant is $28,000 as compared to 
an investment of $4,800 per 1,000,000 
B.t.u. of hourly capacity in a gas plant. 
This gives an economic ratio in favor of 
gas, as an ideal industrial fuel, of 5.5:1 
The operating costs per ton are the same, 
aproximately, especially if credit of by- 
products is given to gas generation. 

From the standpoint of generation 
costs, gas is five times cheaper than elec- 
tricity, which fact is fundamental and 
basic. 

Now then, having established the posi- 
tion of industrial gas from the standpoint 
of fundamental and basic economic prin- 
ciples, the next step is naturally that of 
establishing a policy and working out con- 
ditions which will make it possible for the 
gas companies to obtain a greater distri- 
bution of industrial gas on a competitive 
fuel basis. 

This situation brings forth many prob- 
lems. 

First, it is necessary to get State Pub- 
lic Utility Commissions to lower the heat- 
ing value standards so that gas or heat 
units can be produced on the most eco- 
nomical production basis, which present 
day franchises do not permit. 

The function of the central station gas 
company must change from a domestic 
service organization primarily to an or- 
ganization prepared and _ satisfactorily 
franchised to give a complete and eco- 
nomical service to industrial plants. One 
of the officials of our largest gas company 
said just the other day that they certainly 
would have to look to the industrial field 
for their real profits and expansion for 
the future. This is active evidence of the 
interest and trend of the thinking execu- 
tives of the gas industry. Furthermore, 
the State of Colorado has recently elimi- 
nated heating standards, and many other 
states are considering like measures. We 
should have standards of uniformity and 
service with due consideration for pro- 
duction costs, permitting of minimum 
rates to customers. 

Having produced gas on the most eco- 


nomical basis and under broad and fair 
regulation, the next problem is one of 
equitable rates. This problem necessitates 
an analysis of cost records. This analysis 
reveals the fact that we may divide our 
costs into three main divisions: A “Cus- 


Front View of Furnace on Preceding Page. 


tomer’s Cost”, which covers the general 
overhead expenses which apply to all 
customers alike ; a “Demand Cost”, which 
represents that item of cost which is oc- 
casioned by the gas company being ready 
at all times to supply the maximum de- 
mand of the customer; and third, a 
“Commodity Cost”, which represents a 
manufacturing and distribution charge 
and is proportional to the amount of gas 
that the customer uses. 

A rate of this nature, ordinarily termed 
the “Three Part Rate”, is receiving an 
ever-increasing amount of attention from 
the gas industry, for it insures an ade- 
quate and fair return, and, at the same 
time, gives the customer who has a good 
load factor and a large consumption (in 
other words, the best customers) the 
cheapest rates. 

It might well be mentioned here that 
we cannot hope to sell an appreciable 
amount of industrial gas at approximately 
80 per cent of the domestic rates, and - 
the sooner we realize this and try to gov- — 
ern ourselves accordingly, just that soon 
we will start getting our full share of in- 
dustrial business. 
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With low production costs and fair 
rates of a really competitive nature, we 
now approach the merchandising features 
of our problem. 

Many progressive gas companies are 
conducting thorough industrial surveys in 
their territories so that they may actually 
and positively know where their real pros- 
pects are, the exact problems entering into 
the sale of industrial gas to these pros- 
pects, and, finally, what steps from the 
standpoint of rates must be taken to se- 
cure this load. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the value of these industrial surveys as an 
initial step in obtaining an industrial load 
which is worth while and profitable. The 
analysis of the reports obtained is such as 
to thoroughly acquaint the industrial 
salesman with his prospect’s problems and 
give him recommendations which are ac- 
curate. Equipped with this information 
he will be able to battle down almost any 
sales resistance. 

Engineering salesmanship is a most 
vital factor in our present progress. It 
requires an appreciable amount of time to 
train an industrial salesman. Herein lies 
another advantage of the industrial sur- 
vey. An outside organization of industrial 
survey specialists can be called in on a 
consulting basis. They will analyze your 
prospects, submit reports and thereby 
materially assist in educating your indus- 
trial salesmen, equipping them with accu- 
rate information of manufacturing proc- 
esses which will make it possible to speed 
up their results. There must be a funda- 
mental engineering knowledge of the 
prospect’s problems and processes if we 
are to sell gas as a worth while fuel serv- 
ice. 

Industrial fuel salesmen are rather 
handicapped without a correct sales poli- 
cy. In the first place, if an industrial de- 
partment is to be operated as a merchan- 
dising proposition for profit on equipment 
sold, we cannot hope for the maximum 
industrial gas sales. The equipment sold 
is certainly secondary to the gas load ob- 


tained if we are really serious about ob- 
taining industrial load. Furthermore, the 
necessity of supporting themselves 
through equipment sales profits causes 
the salesmen to minimize their engineer- 
ing investigations and analysis as well as 
their efforts toward rendering real serv- 
ice before and after sales. If we are sell- 
ing gas, we should concentrate on that 
and make equipment sales profits secon- 
dary at least and depend upon additional 
connected load for profits. 

Each one of the foregoing statements 
leads us to matters of policy which must 
be decided by the gas company official, 
and right here I think we are justified in 
making a plea for more active interest by 
gas company officials in the present and 
future status of industrial gas. In other 
words, if the gas company officials will 
only study this problem with the indus- 
trial manager, certainly we can expect 
broader and more efficient industrial gas 
merchandising policies. ~ 

Finally, we arrive at the point where 
we realize the necessity of efficient, eco- 
nomical and satisfactory industrial gas 
furnaces, appliances and burners, and this 
brings us directly to the relationship ex- 
isting between the gas company and the 
industrial gas equipment manufacturer. 

The manufacturer, as well as the indus- 
trial manager, is aware of the necessity 
for the development and improvement of 
gas-burning equipment. However, he is 
limited by finances, as there is no gas 
equipment manufacturer as yet which can 
compare with the General Electric Com- 
pany. The manufacturer has been limited 
by the necessity of operating on a small 
margin of profit, since his equipment has 
to compete with cheaper fuels and at the 
same time allow for an appreciable dis- 
count to the gas company for resale. As 
soon as the gas company policies become 
more liberal, the manufacturer will be 
able to capitalize his experience more 
thoroughly on a basis of closer coopera- 
tion and understanding with the gas com- 


pany. 





Speeding Up the Distribution Gang 


Simple Devices Save Time and Money in Making New Extensions 
By GEORGE L. MYERS, Portland Gas and Coke Company, Portland, Oregon 





proves a good investment when compared 
with the value of the normal leakage from 
screw joints on similar lines which are 
not welded. 

These mains were also graded to the 
low points and couplings welded in for 
drip connections. Up to this time no con- 

densation has been 





N account of 
the volume 
of other con- 


struction work on 

hand in the terri- 

tory of the Port- 

land Gas and Coke 

Company, it was 

necessary to organize a new crew to 
handle the Vancouver extensions. The 
company’s present practice of installing 
welded steel mains makes it possible to 
take a foreman and a few experienced 
men and build up the rest of the crew 
with laborers, as there is very little pipe 
work compared to cast iron installation. 
Six men, including a foreman, were taken 
from the regular organization and enough 
laborers employed to bring the crew up to 
forty men. In order to create as favor- 
able a public sentiment toward the com- 
pany as possible, the men were employed 
from the Vancouver territory. 

All of the mains laid in this extension 
were welded, including the 1 inch and 
1% inch sizes. The sizes below 2-inch 
are not butt welded like the larger sizes, 
but are welded on each side of the screw 
coupling after being screwed together in 
the usual manner. The welding of these 
sizes is purely an additional expense 
rather than an alternate method of mak- 
ing the joint, but experience has shown 
that the additional cost of the welding 


met with in the 
Vancouver system. 
However, the sec- 
tions of the high 
pressure system 
nearer the compres- 
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The Trench Is Started with Tractor and Rooter Plow, 
Finished by Hand and Trimmed as Shown in the 
Picture at Bottom. 


sor station are beginning to show con- 
densation, and it was considered advis- 
able to provide for possible changes in 
conditions in Vancouver. 

Some of the new work consisted of 
short runs and tie-ins between existing 
mains in the downtown district, but the 
larger part of the extensions were laid in 
new territory in the outlying sections of 
the city. The accompanying pictures 
show the various steps in the laying of 
small high pressure mains in these dis- 
tricts where it was not necessary to 
break pavement to do the work. 

The first picture shows the tractor and 
rooter plow breaking ground for the 
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Novel Back-Filling Tool Used by 
Portland Gas and Coke Company 
of Oregon. 


trench. In former days a 
team of horses would be 
hired from some farmer in 
the vicinity of the exten- 


After the pipe has been low- 
ered into the trench, the back- 
filling crew replaces the excavat- 
ed earth. The device which they 
use is another tool designed to 
produce maximum results with a 
minimum amount of effort and is 
described below. 

The final picture shows the 
trimming of the ditch after the 
back-filling is done. The Port- 
- land Gas & Coke Company 
| take considerable pride in 

the manner in which its 

work is done and every ef- 
fort is made to leave the 
ditch in such shape that it 
is a credit to the men who 
have completed the job. 

Since the loose material 

settles to some extent, a 

ditch trimmer from the 

crew makes regular trips 
over the completed work 





sion to do this part of the 

work, but it has been found that the 
tractor does the work faster and cheaper. 
This rooter breaks the hard crust which 
is usually found on the surface of street 
or road and does a part of the actual 
excavation. 

The next step in the work is the com- 
pletion of the trench. This is done by a 
pick and shovel crew as shown in the 
second illustration. It will be noted that 
the man in the foreground is not using 
an ordinary shovel. The tool he has is 
a special scoop developed by the Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company with the ob- 
ject of reducing the width of ditches dug. 
Obviously, the narrower the ditch the less 
material has to be excavated, and it is, 
therefore, the standard policy to keep the 
width of the ditch to a minimum. This 
illustration also shows the welded pipe 
lying alongside the ditch ready to be laid 
in the trench. The pipe is delivered to 
the job in twenty-foot lengths and is 
welded up in long strings in order to 
eliminate making connections down in the 
trench. 


until the crew leaves for 
another location. 
Approximately eighteen miles of main 
and 350 services were laid in 46 working 
days with a crew averaging 40 men. 





Hand Tool Supplants Shovel 
for Small Backfilling Jobs 


ACKFILLING of trenches by the shovel 
method has long been recognized as an 
inefficient way of doing this work and a num- 
ber of mechanical backfillers are on the mar- 
ket, several varieties of these backfillers having 
been used by the Portland Gas and Coke Com- 
pany with considerable success. A large pro- 
portion of our work consists, however, of 
isolated small jobs on which the total amount 
of backfilling work involved is not sufficient 
to allow use of any of the mechanical equip- 
ment available. Attempts have, therefore, 
been made to devise a hand-backfilling tool 
which will do the work more efficiently than 
shovels. 
The accompanying photographs illustrate 
the latest model of a backfilling tool devised 
by A. R. McLean, a foreman of the Portland 
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Gas and Coke Company, as a result of con- 
siderable experiment during the operation of 
his crew. This tool consists merely of a plate 
to which is attached an ordinary shovel handle 
and a chain and rope for pulling. The handle 
is used principally as a guide, and the greater 
part of the work is done by the men pulling 
on the ropes. The original tool was handled 


by five men and a tool of this size is still in 
use. However, the standard size which has 
now been adopted is that shown in the photo- 
graphs. This tool is operated by three men, 
one on the handle and two on the ropes. It 
has been found that 80 per cent more work 
can be done with this tool than by the former 
methods in use. 





Making Trouble to Order 


Puzzle Room Offers Practical Instruction in Locating Defective Piping 
By GEORGE KIRCHMER, Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


ployes engaged in meter work, the 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company main- 
tains a Fitters’ School of Instruction. In 
this school an attempt has been made to 
reproduce for purposes of instruction 
any faulty conditions of gas supply which 
may be found in actual existence on the 
district. 

On the main floor of the building is 
found all of the piping required for an 
apartment house containing twenty 
apartments, each with three outlets for 
lighting and one stove outlet. Although 
the space available made it necessary to 
arrange the details in rather cramped 
quarters, yet each apartment is by itself 
and each is numbered. 

One of the commonest causes for poor 
supply of gas is an accumulation of liquid 
condensation in the lowest parts of the 
piping. This has the effect of reducing 
the supply of gas, or of sealing it off 
entirely. In the School of Instruction 
men are taught how to recognize these 
conditions and how to remedy them. 

The supply piping for fourteen of the 
apartments already referred to is led 
through a room known as the “trap 
room.” Two gas services enter this room 
on one side, and provision is made to in- 
troduce water into these services, thus af- 
fecting the supply of gas that comes from 
each service. A trapped service will nat- 
urally cause trouble in each apartment 
supplied by it, while trapped housepiping 


From the purpose of instructing em- 





A Maze to Test the Skill and Ingenuity of Neophyte 
Pipe-Fitters and Trouble Men. 


will only affect the particular apartment 
in question, or possibly only one or two 
outlets. 

In the trap room and the piping ad- 
jacent to it are provided the means for 
trapping either of two services or any 
one or more of the fourteen apartments 
the piping of which passes through the 
trap room. The pictures clearly show 
the slope of the pipes which produces the 
traps, also the funnels, which, when filled 
even with the top, contain enough water 

















Almost Any Kind of Trouble Is Apt to Occur in This 
Layout and Usually Does. 


to cause the desired results in the system 
of piping. 

It is also possible for the instructor to 
cause the housepiping to leak. This is 
done by opening stop cocks a predeter- 
mined amount. This leaking gas is 
vented out into a pipe which leads to 
the roof of the building. 





Gas Course Opens for 
Appliance Salesmen 


HE Gas Appliance Association of South- 
e ipo California, Los Angeles, Cal., an- 
nounces the organization of a course in gas 
technology, available to its members, under 
expert direction and presented in a series of 
weekly lessons, 

The prospectus, which has been given out 
by George Finney, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, indicates that the subject of selection, 
use and sale of gas appliances is to be covered 
thoroughly, and those who enroll for the 
course and “follow through” should gain some 
new and sharper sales weapons to use in the 
cause of “more and better gas appliances.” 

The course is to be presented under the 
auspices of the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of California, in 15 consecutive weekly 
meetings, beginning shortly after the first of 
the year. Walter M. Berry, executive engineer 
for the California Gas Research Council, will 
have general direction over the course as the 
instructor in charge, and will be assisted by 
more than twenty speakers on special sub- 
jects during the sessions. For the last two 
years, Mr. Berry has headed the research work 
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of the Council, which is composed of the 
larger gas utilities in California. 

As planned at present, the enrollment will 
be limited to 150 students, all of whom must 
be members of the Gas Appliance Association. 
This latter provision is stipulated by the uni- 
versity extension department, since the asso- 
ciation is sponsoring the course. This limited 
enrollment has already been taken up, accord- 
ing to Mr. Finney, most of the reservations 
having been made by heads of firms holding 
membership in the association. 

A $10 fee, plus the actual cost of printing 
the subject matter of the course, will be the 
sole cost to individuals registering for the 
thirty hours of instruction. The lectures are 
to be mimeographed in advance and distributed 
among the students a week before the class 
session in which they are presented. 





CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 


Tue Bureau oF THE CENSUS is making 
plans for the next biennial census of manu- 
factures, which will cover the year 1925, as 
provided in the Act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1919. 

In deciding upon the items to be covered by 
the census, the bureau has consulted with the 
representatives of various manufacturers’ as- 
sociations with a view to securing, as far as 
practicable and without making the schedule 
too elaborate, information which will be of 
value to the representatives of the several in- 
dustries concerned, and at the same time 
furnish a record of the progress of manufac- 
tures generally throughout the United States. 

Recognizing the value and importance of 
this work to the manufactured gas industry, 
we have arranged to cooperate with the bu- 
reau in collecting the data for the census. 

The blank forms upon which reports should 
be made will be mailed by the bureau to all 
manufacturers about January 1, and a report 
will be required from each manufacturer 
whose gross products are valued at $5,000 or 
more for the year 1925. It is to be hoped that 
every manufacturer concern will have his rec- 
ords in such shape that he can fill out the 
schedule within a few days after its receipt, 
as the tabulation of our industry will not be 
made by the Bureau of Census until reports 
are received from all manufacturers engaged 
in it. We therefore urge our readers to fur- 
nish this information, in case they are manu- 
facturers, soon after January 1 in order that 
we may have, as early as possible in 1926, the 
statistics which will show the condition and 
record of the gas industry for the year 19235. 


If twenty million workers were each to save 
one dollar a week and regularly deposit this 
money in their own institutions, this whole 
civilization of ours would be changed within 
the next five years. 
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Doubling Sales by Direct Action 


How Our Own Newspaper Guarantees Us Front Page Position and 
a Selected Reader List 
By R. R. FREY, Central Iowa Power and Light Company 


bringing out our own newspaper, 
which I will enumerate below. 

First, let me say that we have devel- 
oped an improved sales plan, and while 
the idea is not entirely new, we have per- 
fected it, I believe, and carried it out 
farther than any other utility. It is a 
combination Meter-Reader-Salesman Plan 
and it is certainly producing results. In 
June—the first month that it was in 
operation—we showed an increase in 
merchandise sales of sixty-eight per cent 
over the same month of last year. July 
was one hundred and thirty-five per cent 
and August about the same. 

Our advertising budget for this year 
was based on four per cent of the antici- 
pated merchandise sales. This allowed us 
about $350 per month to divide equally 
among two newspapers. At our rates 
this does not allow for very much space 
if the advertising is done consistently. 
Our copy was buried among the ads of 
the department stores and other large ad- 
vertisers. Consequently, we have issued 
a broadside for each of the last three 
months, and they have helped materially 


r THERE were several reasons for 


to secure this volume of business. By a 
careful check we know that most of this 
business has come from these broadsides 
rather than the newspapers. 

It occurred to the writer that if we 
could enlarge on the monthly broadside 
by putting it out in the form of a news- 
paper with some information and reading 
matter that would be of interest to 
women, it would produce better results 
than if the same amount of money was 
spent for newspaper advertising. It cost 
us $286.75 to have twelve thousand of 
these printed, so this effects a small sav- 
ing and will allow us to put a few an- 
nouncements in the papers also. 

We discontinued the mailing of circu- 
lars and broadsides, and they are all de- 
livered by the Meter-Reader-Salesmen. 
These men deliver the broadside or paper 
personally to the customers, and at the 
same time give them a short selling talk 
on the particular appliance that we are 
offering. We know that the message is 
being read, and, in the case of this paper, 
that the subjects there are being dis- 
cussed. We are indebted to the manu- 
facturers for most of the copy, and there 
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is an almost unlimited amount of this 
information available through the Good 
Housekeeping and other institutes. 

There is a special offer in the way of 
terms and price on practically every item 
that we sell. My reason for that is this. 
Only a small percentage of the people 
called upon are prospects for the one arti- 
cle that we usually offer in a campaign, 
yet all of them are prospects for some 
other appliance. Each Meter-Reader- 
Salesman reads the meters at the same 
houses each month. The meter record 
slips are bound in a book in, the usual 
way, and on the back of each slip is a 
record of the connected load, both gas and 
electric, of that customer. 

By the regular monthly calls, these 
men soon make friends of all the people 
on their routes, by making adjustments 
and minor repairs on appliances as they 
cover their route. They are not only 
building good will for themselves and 
the company, but are reducing service 
calls and complaints to a minimum. They 
soon know the kind and condition of 
every appliance in the home, and when 
they deliver the paper they know which 
particular appliance to concentrate on. 
This makes it specialized selling the same 
as before. Some of the advertising 
agencies and experts will not agree with 
this idea, but they are theorists, and the 
idea is working out from a practical 
standpoint and getting the business. 

We are all concerned with improving 
our public relations and with getting our 
message “before our consumers. I be- 
lieve that this medium will make it pos- 
sible to get it before them in the best 
possible way and at the least expense. 
This is my first experience in the news- 
paper field, and for that reason the 
“make-up” is not along regular news- 
paper lines, but this will be improved in 
the next and succeeding editions. This 
idea might not be practicable in the aver- 
age property, but in this combination plan 
of Meter-Reader-Salesman, the means of 
distribution and the rest of the plan, I 
know that it is a good proposition. 

If more of the utilities would adopt 
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this plan, I know that they would not 
only increase their merchandise sales to 
an appreciable extent, but they would 
improve their public relations and build 
up valuable good will. It is producing 
such fine results for us that I would like 
to see all of the utilities adopt it. I feel 
safe in saying that any utility which will 
adopt this plan will increase its merchan- 
dise sales by at least fifty per cent the 
first year. 





Westport Gauges Its Safety 


By HARRY H. BERMAN, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore 








Graphic Methods That wed Interest Are Often More 
Effective Than Many Reams of Written Homilies 
and “Dont’s.” 


UR Westport steam station and generat- 

ing plant has devised a novel means of 
tallying accidents. The board shown below 
has been placed at the entrance to the service 
building where every employe of the station 
is daily reminded of “Safety First.” 

As captioned, the board represents a gauge 
of Westport’s safety work, the pressure read- 
ing being indicative of the number of acci- 
dents which result in employes losing time 
from their work. 

The gauge went into operation August 1, 
1925, and produced unusual interest among 
the power men. Already a concentrated drive 
on “Old Man Accident” is under way. 

The Westport Safety Committee is com- 
posed of men who have worked steadily on 
accident prevention, and the plant record 
shows fine results of their efforts. While 
several serious accidents occurred early in the 
year, the recent months have been devoid of 
truly serious mishaps. 

“Heads Up Will Keep Pressure Up” has 
been adopted by the committee as the chal- 
lenge against accidents, and the slogan em- 
braces a full meaning of the safety movement 
in Westport Station. 
































Practical Considerations of Home Service 


Duties of Supervisor to Educate, Sell and Solve Domestic Problems 
of the Customer 


By PAULINE L. ROHRS, Associated Gas and Electric Company 


a HE home prob- 
lems ever con- 
fronting the 


home maker are sel- 
dom new, but with 
the improvements 
made and progress of 
our scientific world 
today over the old 
ways of doing things, 
namely, in use of gas 
and electricity even 
over the first appliances manufactured, 
we readily understand the need of help- 
ing in the use of these, not only for their 
own benefit, but for ours as a public util- 
ity in promoting good will and building 
up the sale of these commodities. 

What one housewife may term econ- 
omy, another may look upon as very ex- 
travagant. On the other hand, a very 
extravagant idea may be economy. We 
never know, so diplomacy must be used 
in obtaining the viewpoint of our custom- 
ers and working in conjunction with 
them. Customers rightfully expect serv- 
ice and results for their money—we can- 
not sell and then forget them. 

Housewives may talk these problems 
over together, but they never reach a real 
decision. They have gradually come to 
seek advice and suggestions from the 
companies who serve them. It is only 
when we, as a company, have done our 
duty well, that we may expect satisfied 
customers. 

Therefore, in recent years our various 
companies, both large and small, have 
been employing women with special 
training in patience, sympathy and a keen 
sense of both home conditions’ and the 
women who maintain them—women who 
can step into any home when called and 
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adapt themselves to such conditions, 
even though it be a question of how to 
make pastry, if necessary using a milk 
bottle or glass jar to roll the pie crust. 
The customer must not be left in an em- 
barrassed position of making apologies. 
The finished product should be dwelt 
upon to such an extent that she may for- 
get the utensils used. 

We all know that many housewives 
will complain about a gas or electric bill 
when received and, when the husband 
comes home, this constant song of com- 
plaint acts on his strained nerves to such 
an extent that, if it is his business to pay 
the bill, by the time he reaches the local 
office he is a regular grizzly bear. He 
starts in on the cashier and finishes up 
with the bookkeeper, then goes out talk- 
ing to himself. His vengenance not being 
spent, he tells his grievance to everyone 
with whom he comes in contact. This 
condition is being eliminated more and 
more each day, and Home Service is 
largely responsible for this change. 

When the home service supervisor calls 
or is called to one of these homes, very 
often she finds water boiling in a small 
pan over the giant burner, gas flames 
licking the sides of the pan to the very 
brim. The housewife fails to realize the 
waste in such a case. How much more 
economical would it be for her to sise a 
kettle or utensil sufficiently large to cover,, 
the entire burner, thereby using every 
calorie of heat. 

When water once boils, it may be 
boiled until all is evaporated, for temper- 
ature will not go higher than the boiling 
point 212°. The simmering burner or 
even the pilot light will keep water hot 
after once boiling. 

Again, we meet customers at card 
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parties and social gatherings, who per- 
haps forget we are “home service super- 
visors.” They laughingly admit putting 


water on to heat for dish washing and 
let it boil away while they read a good 
story. 

How precious few of our people realize 
that the gas meter is a very perfect piece 
of mechanism and sings merrily along, 





Miss Rohrs in Action Evidently Believes in Keeping 
Her Work Bench Free from Clutter. 


registering both gas used and gas wasted. 
It never misses, neither does the electric 
meter. 

A set of triplicate cooking utensils at 
an approximate cost of $2.75 will cook 
an entire meal over one burner, while 
otherwise we would use three burners to 
secure this result. 

There are many who will allow food 
to cook furiously without reducing the 
flame, many who do not know that bread 
should be started to bake with a high 
flame and the flame reduced ; cake with a 
low flame and heat increased. This is 
especially true when no oven heat regu- 
lator is on the range. 

Again, we find many who light two gas 
burners, placing an article of food over 
one, and returning to prepare potatoes or 
some other vegetable to place over the 
second, failing to realize that a match is 
cheaper than gas. ‘While these things 





are seemingly trivial, yet they are largely 
the cause of complaints from the public 
and complaints for which they must pay. 

We try very hard to educate our pa- 
trons to ask us for desired information. 
No one is better fitted to answer than our 
utility employes, especially home service 
supervisors. 

The leading magazines all publish fine 
and instructive articles for home makers, 
yet it is most surprising to discover how 
many say, “I never read” or “I never 
have time.” Those very people are the 
ones who need help the most. The home 
maker takes a certain pride in seeing 
work accomplished, as well as the public 
at large and our companies. It all goes 
for cooperation and good will. The home 
service supervisor must at all times be 
ready to help the customer, keeping this 
in mind. 

There are many who feel rates are too 
high, yet, when the cost of constructing 
transmission lines and gas mains of sub- 
stantial type are considered, and the buy- 
ing up of right-of-way, to say nothing 
of the actual cost of transmission and 
cost of labor and material, they look at 
these things in an entirely different light 
and say, “Oh, I had never thought of 
that.” It is simply a case of educating 
the public in these things which so vitally 
concern our business in such a way that 
good feeling and general good will may 
be promoted. 

Home service in most cases means 
dealing directly with the woman in the 
home. It includes the servicing and 
minor maintenance of both gas and elec- 
tric appliances and instruction in the care 
and more economical use of these articles. 

For the benefit of customers, it is well 
to keep a file of recipes, party plans and 
suggestions that they may have at any 
time for the asking. Upon leaving the 
office each morning, it is a good plan for 
the home service supervisor to have with 
her a number of cards, which have been 
addressographed according to the meter 
routines. On these cards, the leading gas 
and chief load building appliances should 
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be listed. A systematic survey of each 
street can be made. In this way any 
source of complaint on either service is 
readily found and noted on the back of 
these cards. These in turn should be 
turned in to the local superintendent each 
evening and work orders made out to 
cover such complaints. These cards will 
serve a three-fold purpose. First, giving 
a proper and business-like approach for 
the supervisor in addressing the customer 
by name. Second, furnishing a perma- 
nent file of the appliances they have and 
whether or not the house is wired for 
electricity or piped for gas. Third, in 
going over the appliances used, you find 
out whether or not these are in good re- 
pair or simply kept as a wall flower. In 
this way, you are able to secure a list of 
prospects for appliance salesmen. 

In calling on any customers, if an elec- 
tric iron cord is burned through, it is well 
to make the repair at once. If a minor 
adjustment is necessary on a gas stove, 
the home service supervisor can usually 
do this. A small kit of tools should be 
carried. We suggest it contain at least 
a small screw driver, gas pliers and wire 
snips. These favors leave customers high- 
ly pleased and ready to tell their friends. 

It will be found in many cases where 
the supervisor has called upon a cus- 
tomer, this customer will request that she 
call on some relatives or friends in the 
same locality. You will frequently find 
that the customers already served have 
notified them by telephone of Home 
Service and they are awaiting a visit. 

It is needless to dwell upon the appre- 
ciation shown Home Service, for quite 
naturally people will buy where service is 
the chief watchword. Courtesy and a 
smile from every member of our com- 
panies is a real necessity and make for a 
more pleasant and lasting public relation- 
ship. 

In order to better assist Home Service 
work, it would be a fine thing if all com- 
panies could have a lady on the sales 
floor, one with ideas of store keeping and 
stock arrangement, who could arrange a 
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window trim or assist the salesman in 
doing so. A lady could meet the custom- 
ers and attend to the sales of lamps or 
small appliances while the salesman is in 
the field on other sales work. When peo- 
ple enter a store, they like to be served 
promptly and by a person who can 
answer their questions. It takes the 
feminine touch to make for real appear- 
ance, and unless we have a clean, well- 
kept store with nicely trimmed windows, 
clean cases with polished appliances, the 
path will be much more difficult for our 
work. We feel that customers may men- 
tion these things that may have been 
neglected when we call. 

No customer enjoys looking at a dusty 
stove, a tarnished appliance or a sales 
person who fails to be pleasant or courte- 
ous. Unit display should be used where- 
ever or whenever it will prove most effec- 
tive either in windows or cases. 

The following is a little poem which 
hangs over the desk of a prominent busi- 
ness man and reads: 


“If I possessed a shop or store, 
I'd drive the grouches off my floor, 
I'd never let some gloomy guy 
Offend the folks who come to buy, 
I'd never keep a boy or clerk 
With mental tooth ache at his work, 
Nor let a man who draws my pay, 
Drive customers of mine away.” 

A nook could be arranged somewhere 
on the sales floor so that from one to 
three customers might be seated while 
they are being shown appliances. One 
can better gain their attention and inter- 
est when they are seated. If only a few 
of these conditions can be worked out, it 
will help both the company and ~ home 
service supervisors. 

After working in a town for a time one 
gains an idea of financial conditions ; also 
an idea of prices the bulk of the people , 
are able to pay for appliances they wish. 
Men as a rule pay whatever price may be 
asked, giving little thought to the matter, 
but women usually make up their minds 
to approximately what they can pay ; then 
set out to find that price, quality consid- 
ered. 
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It would be a nice help to Home Serv- 
ice if a little gift table were kept in each 
office. The articles hereon, such as small 
lamps, irons, percolators, curling irons 
and the like to be displayed on a table 
covered with plush or tapestry. It brings 
out much better the richness of the dis- 
play. 

Many times we have questions con- 
cerning gifts. How nice it would be to 
be able to send them to the gift table! 
You no doubt have thought of these 
things at various times, but did you ever 
think of them in connection with Home 
Service? 

Arrangement and display are the mod- 
els by which our companies are judged. 
Let us set a good example—white uni- 
forms might be worn by the ladies em- 
ployed on the sales floor as well as by 
home service supervisors. The supervisor 
can gain a much better idea of the needs 
of her community by holding cooking 
classes once a week. At these classes 
questions may be brought up and dis- 
cussed which prove of lasting benefit to 
all. 

A question box may be placed on the 
sales floor of the office for the conveni- 
ence of the public, and all questions 
brought in could be discussed and an- 
swered the following week. 

During discount period, it is well for 
the home service supervisor to stay in the 
office more to assist in answering ques- 
tions. 

We plan to have some recipes printed 


to give out to our customers, even to. 


some of those in the rural districts, who 
may wish to ask the why of poor pie 
crust or how to mix a salad or cake. Let 
us show them. It is simple and binds our 
customers so much closer. They will 
return the favor. These rural people may 
sometime move into our cities, or we 
may have lines close enough eventually 
to obtain them as customers. 

We sincerely feel that all companies 
who are not conducting a Home Service 
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Department would find it well worth 
while giving consideration to, as it will 
more than pay you, not only from a 
revenue standpoint, but from the public 
relationship you gain. 
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THE LETTER BOX 








To the Editor of the A. G. A. MontHLY :— 

May I add something to what Mr. Barnum 
has said so well about Charles H. Nettleton? 
I became acquainted with him in 1875 and en- 
tered his employment the following year. He 
came to Derby, Conn., my home town, in 1871, 
a stranger to most of the people there—a man 
21 years old—to make a gas company. He 
built the plant, he laid the mains, he read 
the meters, he made out the bills, and col- 
lected the money, but he did more than that. 
He put the breath of life into a struggling 
company and long before he died it had be- 
come a valuable property and he, one of the 
foremost citizens of the city. Early in his 
career he gave talks on gas at social gather- 
ings in the community he supplied with gas 
and made great efforts to get his consumers 
to use gas stoves. So well did he succeed in 
doing it that today the Derby Gas Company’s 
record shows one stove for each gas meter 
in use or one stove for each four inhabitants 
of the community served. But in his busy life 
he found time to teach many young men by 
precept and example the principles of the gas 
business, and then he found places for those 
young men in other companies and those of 
them who are living are filling places of re- 
sponsibility in the gas and electrical world. 

To all the positions he filled he brought a 
keen and inquiring mind and the voice and 
actions of a gentleman. The key note of 
Charles H. Nettleton’s life was service—serv- 
ice to the community in which he lived—serv- 
ice to the consumers and service to his stock- 
holders and so well did he serve those interests 
he wore himself out and died as he had lived, 
in service. He was a man whom it was good 
to know. 

Yours truly, 
Henry S: WHIPPLE, 
Rockford, IIl. 
December 11, 1925. 





The gas house gang has received notice to 
change its headquarters. More than a score of 
the leading gas companies of the country have 
taken steps to improve the appearance of 
their properties, particularly around plants and 
district storage holders. 
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THE TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 








Rurus R. Ranp, Jr, vice-president of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company, has been 
elected president of the Minnesota Tree So- 
ciety, recently formed to make Minnesota’s 
“tree crop” a regular, successful money-mak- 
ing crop, and “to assure adequate reforestation 
of our commonwealth and protection of our 
growing forests.” 


Cuartes A. Harrison, former gas distribu- 
tion engineer of the Public Service Company 
of Colorado, has been promoted as assistant 
to the general superintendent, V. L. Board, it 
has been announced by Clare N. Stannard, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
company. Mr. Harrison’s new duties will be 
general assistant. He will have direct charge 
of the tax, rate, claims, personnel, transporta- 
tion and other miscellaneous departments com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the general su- 
perintendent, who has general charge of gas 
and electric operations of the company. 


E. M. Appts, general manager of the Wal- 
lingford Gas Light Company, has been elected 
president and a member of the directorate. Mr. 
Addis also continues as general manager. 


LeiGH WorTHING, experimental engineer of 
the Detroit City Gas Company, is reported to 
have made No. 8 hole on the south course of 
the Detroit Golf Club “in one” recently. Wit- 
nesses included L. B. Young, general manager 
and J. W. Batten, assistant general manager 
of the Detroit company; and Walter Beckjord, 
engineer of the American Light & Traction 
Company. 


Witt1am Mitpury, head of the sales office 
division of the Portland Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon, has also qualified for 
life membership in the International “Hole in 
One” Club, we are reliably informed. 


Henry H. Jones, formerly vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Northern States 
Power Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Western 
States Gas and Electric Company, and vice- 
president of the California-Oregon Power 
uae with headquarters at Stockton, 
al. 


Mary E. Ditton, vice-president and general 
manager of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany, Coney Island, N. Y., was recently the 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner given 
by the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce. 
Five hundred persons, including employes of 
the company, took part in the tribute. 


C. E. Fanrsey, of Ottumwa, Ia., has been 
appointed manager of the Consumers Light 
and Power Company, with headquarters at 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
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WiraM J. BertrKeE is now the Sioux City 
Gas and Electric Company’s delegate to the 
A. G. A. in place of the late L. L. Kellogg, 
formerly president of that company. 


L. P. Perry, formerly general commercial 
manager of the Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, has been transferred as com- 
mercial manager of the Metropolitan Edison 
Company at Reading, Pa. 


R. B. RicHarpson, manager of the Peoples 
Gas Company of Glassboro, N. J., is the new 
delegate of his company to the A. G. A. 


C. H. QuACKENBUSH is now manager of the 
Wilmington Gas Company of Delaware, re- 
placing H. S. Schutt. 


M. J. Barry, formerly secretary of the 
Wyandotte County Gas Company, has been 
made secretary of the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany of Missouri. 


W. H. Jerrerson, formerly eastern repre- 
sentative of the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been made director of the 
Cambridge Instrument Company, Inc. 


Wru1aM L. Drext, formerly with the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, has 
been transferred to the Bronx Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 


Wuu1aM F. Barrett, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Linde Air Products Company, has 
been made president of that organization. 


Rosert Otcotr was elected president and 
William G. Furlong, vice-president and 
general manager of the Municipal Gas Com- 
pany of Albany, at the annual election recently. 
Mr. Olcott succeeds Nicholas F. Brady. Mr. 
Furlong succeeds Carl H. Graf, who resigned 
owing to ill health. 


D. P. ALLEN, superintendent of distribution 
for the Des Moines Gas Company, has been 
promoted to a position in the Philadelphia 
offices of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, of which the local company is a sub- 
sidiary. Mr. Allen has been with the local 
organization for ten years. 


Grorce F. WAGNER has resigned as treasurer 
oe the Lowell Gas Light Company, Lowell, 
ass. 








NEW COMPANIES ACQUIRED 








Tue Iowa Gas anv Exectric Company by 
the Iowa Southern Utilities Company. 

Tue Benton Harsor-St. JosepH Gas AND 
Fuet Company and the South Haven Gas 
Company by the Michigan Fuel and Light 
Company. 

SouTHERN Minnesota Gas AND ELECTRIC 
Company and the New Ulm Gas Company by 
the Interstate Power Company. 

MeripIAN LIGHT AND LwAy CoMPANY 
and the a Traction Company in con- 
solidation by the Mississippi Power Company. 
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Granp Haven Gas Company and the Mon- 
roe Gas Light and Fuel Company (Mich.) by 
the Central States Utility Company. 

Iowa Pusiic Service Company of Ames, 
Iowa, by the Iowa Railway and Light Com- 
pany. 

York Gas Company, York, Pa. by the 
Pennsylvania Gas and Electric Company. 

GosHen Gas Company, Goshen, Ind., by the 
Interstate Public Service Company. 

CHEROKEE Gas Company of Cherokee, Ia., 
by the Northwestern Light and Power Com- 
pany. 

Ion1ta Gas Company, Ionia, and New Grand 
Ledge Gas Company, Grand Ledge, Michigan, 
by the Consumers Power Company. 

Towanpa Gas AND Exectric Company, To- 
wanda, Pa., by the Northern Pennsylvania 
Power Company. 

Sr. Paut Gas Licut Company by the 
Northern States Power Company. 

Huntsvitte Gas Company, Huntsville, Ala., 
by the Federated Utilities Company, Inc. 

Geneseo Gas Licut Company by the Roch- 
ee Gas and Electric Company, Rochester, 


DansvILte, N. Y., at a public meeting, re- 
cently agreed to the proposal of the New 
York Central Electric Corporation to supply 
the village with manufactured gas in connec- 
tion with a limited supply of natural gas. 


e+ + + 








OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 





toward a greater development of public utili- 
ties in various municipalities of the State. 


AN IMPORTANT city in South America, at 
present poorly served by a foreign-owned elec- 
tric company, is informally reported as being 
favorably inclined toward the granting of a 
franchise to some new corporation desiring 
to undertake the construction and operation of 
a modern gas and electric system. Further 
details can be obtained from the Electrical 
Equipment Division of the Department of 
Commecre by referring to Consular Report 
No. 151487. 


Two COMPLETE coal handling plants with 
mechanical equipment are required by a pro- 
spective purchaser in Melbourne, Australia. 
Interested parties are requested to refer to 
Trade Opportunity 18169, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

+ + + 











Tue Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., is in receipt of 
a call for a prospective agency for the sale of 
equipment for gas works, especially retorts and 
similar installation material, from Copenhagen, 
Denmark. American firms duly registered on 
the Exporters’ Index of the Department of 
Commerce may obtain reserved information 
on this subject by referring to Trade Oppor- 
tunity 18150 at any of the district offices of the 
bureau. 


Rorert W. HEINGARTNER, American consul 
at Vienna, reports that a very brisk business 
is being done in Austria in the stove line. This 
applies especially to gas heaters, since this 
type is increasing in popularity. There is also 
a very good market here for sheet and cast 
iron stoves. Domestic factories aid materially 
in supplying this demand, but they are meet- 
ing with strong competition on the part of 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. A considerable 
part of Austria’s stove production goes to 
Jugoslavia and the Balkans. 


E. Verne RicHarpson, American consul at 
Pernambuco, Brazil, reports that legislation 
authorizing loans under certain conditions to 
enterprises contracting with municipal pre- 
fectures for various public services has re- 
cently been proposed in the Pernambuco Sen- 
ate, and should, if adopted by Congress, go far 


OUR NEW MEMBERS 








MANUFACTURERS 

American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birm- 
=. Ala. 

ome Incinerator Company, 

Wis. 
ActivE MEMBERS 

Linzer, Charles Roy, Savannah Gas Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

McCleary, Joseph Franklin, Consolidated 
9 Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 


Milwaukee, 


d. 

McArthur, I. H., Mississippi Power Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 

Shearer, R. M., Mississippi Power Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

Gibson, Jasper M., Charles H. Tenney & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Hallett, William Lawson, Walker & Pratt 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Peak, Leta M., The North Eastern Oil & 
Gas Co., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Huestis, Leon D., The Portsmouth By- 
Product Coke Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

McLean, John Duncan, Westchester Light- 
ing Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Weinberg, I. Hartley, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ae sug F., The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Hatch, Maurice L., Arlington Gas Light Co., 
Arlington, Mass. 

Cutcheon, Fred R., St. Joseph Gas Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Grier, Wm. S., Automatic Radiation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laager, Creston E., Consolidated Gas Co. of 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Belyea, Arthur Russell, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Woodard, Harry J., Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Karrick, Lewis C., U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Affiliated Association Activities 











Pennsylvania Gas Association 


The program of the mid-year meeting of 
this association, held at the Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 7, 1925, was both inspira- 
tional and informative, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the large number in attendance. 
Immediately after bringing the gathering to 
order, President W. G. Murfit called upon 
Worthington Scranton, president of the Hyde 
Park Gas Co., of Scranton, and grandson of 
the city’s founder, who after extending a 
whole-hearted welcome, briefly described the 
peculiar local distribution, problems caused by 
mining operations under the city and how his 
company has effectively coped with the diffi- 
culties. Mr. Scranton said he believed the 
industry needs more flexible rates and heating 
value standards together with more intensive 
sales efforts and advertising. The chairman 
of the Membership Committee, W. H. Seaman, 
reported a healthy growth in new member- 
ships, six gas companies and 186 individuals. 
The chairmen of the Committees on Public 
Relations and Co-operation with Educational 
Institutions, H. H. Ganser and W. G. Gribbel, 
respectively, presented reports which indicated 
activity by both these committees. The En- 
tertainment Committee chairman, M. N. 
Bailey, requested the members to express 
opinion as to a summer outing. 

The address on “Home Economics” by Miss 
Marion Brainard, which followed, was de- 
lightfully instructive. She stated it the duty 
of Home Service Departments to teach the 
housewife to use gas more effectively and 
economically, which is accomplished by fol- 
lowing up. installations of new gas ranges, 
speaking before women’s clubs, teaching 
school children, etc. 

The paper on “Methods of Training and 
Compensating Salesmen in Small Com- 
panies”, by L. S. White, is an outstanding 
contribution on this subject. In hiring men 
for salesmen, or “representatives”, as they are 
called in his company, Mr. White said prefer- 
ence is given to the young married man with 
no sales experience who has a desire to make 
the job his life’s work. This paper, by the 
unanimous request of those present, will be 
printed and distributed by the Association. 

The paper on “Automatic House Heating”, 
by A. L. Klees, contained a description of the 
use of the Doherty Gas-Oil Burner, its ad- 
vantages and results obtained in its use. Fur- 
ther information on the subject was brought 
out in the discussion. 

The meeting continued after a luncheon at 
which those present were guests of the Hyde 
Park Gas-Company. A splendid address by 
Major Durkan of Scranton emphasized the 
need throughout industry of service, not only 
for pleasure and compensation, but service for 
duty to mankind as well. Mr. W. A. Allison, 
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of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion, then addressed the convention in an ap- 
peal for greater consideration of scientific 
rate structure. The address by Rt. Rev. Sam- 
uel Steinmetz, which followed, was of an in- 
spirational character and was splendidly de- 
livered. The service engineer of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, A. Gordon King, pre- 
sented the greetings and told of the more im- 
portant activities of the national body. 

The remainder of the afternoon was taken 
up with the following discussions: “Common 
Use of Ditch by Water and Gas Pipes”, led 
by H. N. Squier and E. G. Boyer; “Tar Dis- 
posal by Small Plants”, by W. C. Rivenburg, 
Thomas Lewis and S. B. Thompson; and 
“Bookkeeping Without Books”, by W. H. Ger- 
man. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Gas Asso- 
ciation are: president, W. G. Murfit; first vice- 
president, R. C. Cornish; second vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Jeffrey; and secretary-treasurer, 
G. L. Cullen. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

The Pacific Coast Gas Association held its 
Northern California regional meeting in San 
Francisco on November 19 and 20. This meet- 
ing served a double purpose, as the entire day 
of the 19th was devoted to organization meet- 
ings of the association’s committees, there be- 
ing over one hundred committee men in at- 
tendance at some dozen committee meetings 
held in various parts of the city. It also af- 
forded an opportunity for a meeting of the 
board of directors and for the newly-formed 
Committee on Gas Appliance Certification. 

One of the most important topics considered 
by the board was the feasibility of holding 
an elaborate gas appliance exhibit in connec- 
tion with the next convention of the associa- 
tion in Los Angeles next September. Com- 
plete plans for financing this exhibit were pre- 
sented by B. S. Pedersen, chairman of the 
Gas Appliance Dealers’ Committee, and, while 
no positive action was taken by the board, the 
matter was placed in the hands of a compe- 
tent committee to study the plans and to re- 
port upon their feasibility. The exhibit, if 
held, will be open to the public, as it is con- 
fidently predicted that the display will be in 
spected by several hundred thousand persons. 

The board also approved the printing of a 
gas appliance manual upon which a committee 
of the association has been working for more 
than two years. This manual will be printed 
at once and sold to members of the associa- 
tion at cost. 

Final decision on the model gas ordinance, 
which has been prepared by a committee of 
the association, was withheld until the next 
meeting of the association, which will take 
place in San Diego some time in February. 

On November 20, E. L. Hall read a paper 
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which contributed to the study being con- 
ducted by the Pacific Coast gas companies on 
the feasibility of converting part of their gas 
producing plant to coal gas or water gas. 
A. F. Bridge described what his company is 
doing in increasing the load factor of its long 
transmission lines by the installation of high 
ressure storage stations at strategic points. 

. T. Terry described the accounting methods 
necessary in handling a large scale install- 
ment sales campaign of appliances. E. G. Mc- 
Cann told of the trend in large corporations 
towards definite methods of recruiting their 
personnel. 

The Commercial Section presented a paper, 
Harry L. Warren describing the many very 
large gas-fired heating systems being in- 
stalled in the city of Los Angeles. Probably 
nowhere else in the country is gas heating 
conducted on such a large scale. 

On the evening of the 20th an informal din- 
ner was held at the Commercial Club for 
which a special program of entertainment had 
been prepared by Frank Talcott. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

The Mid-Year meeting of this association 
will be held at the Walt Whitman Hotel, 
Camden, N. J., Friday, January 22, at 10 a.m. 
Secretary R. A. Koehler announces the fol- 
lowing promising papers and addresses for 
the meeting: “The History and Development 
of the Gas Meter”, by W. Griffin Gribbel; 
“Bituminous Coal for Generator Fuel”, by 
H. H. Ferris; “Changing the Gas Buying 
Habits of America”, by Dr. R. E. Rindfuez; 
“Merchandising Your Product”, by Robinson 
Murray; and “Selling Gas for Industrial Pur- 
poses”, by J. P. Leinroth. Mr. Henry D. 
Whitcomb, president of the New Jersey Gas 
Association, will preside at this meeting. 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 

The 56th Annual Convention of this asso- 
ciation will be held in the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass., on February 24 and 25. This 
hotel has facilities which will permit special 
lunches being served to the members in a 
group each day of the convention. President 
C. N. Cheney will open the session, and ad- 
dresses will be made by H. C. Abell, president 
of the American Gas Association, and Prof. 
Philip Cabot, of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Papers are being pre- 
pared on “Purification by Electrical Precipita- 
tation” and “The Use of Low Pressure Steam 
in Gas Plants.” 

The matter of consolidating all of the in- 
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neers, assurance is given for another of the 
splendid gatherings for which this association 
is noted. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Through action of a recent meeting of the 
executive committee of this association their 
1926 convention will again be held jointly with 
the Southwestern Geographic Division of the 
N. E. L. A. at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, 
Texas, April 13 to 16, 1926. 

A general convention committee has been 
appointed consisting of C. J. Griffith, P. E. 
Nicholls, V. E. Armstrong, H. E. Danner, H. 
B. Flowers, J. C. Kennedy, J. G. Haltzclaw, 
W. W. Holden, F. J. Insull, A. E. Stephan, 
J. L. Longino, H. R. Nickerson, S. J. Ballinger 
and E. N. Willis. The Local Arrangements 
Committee at Galveston, who will work under 
the direction of the general committee, con- 
sists of P. E. Nicholls, D. E. Hegarty and 
R. G. Carroll. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


H. R. Sterrett, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa District Gas Association, has announced 
that their twenty-first annual convention will 
be held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
April 21, 22, and 23, 1926. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Plans are already under way to make 
this the outstanding convention in the history 
of this association. 


Eastern States Gas Conference 


The executive committee of the Confer- 
ence held a meeting in Philadelphia on Nov. 


30, at which the president, W. Griffin Gribbel, 
presided. It was decided that the annual 
meeting would be held in the Hotel Bellevue 
Stratford, Philadelphia, April 21 and 22, 1926. 
A program committee, with J. B. Myers as 
chairman, was appointed. Several other com- 
mittees were also named at this meeting. 





UTILITY PURCHASING AGENTS 
MEET THIS MONTH 


On January 28TH AND 29TH the Public 
Utility Group of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents will convene at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 

The program, as tentatively agreed upon, 
will begin with a forenoon session on January 
28th, followed by an informal luncheon and a 


“Purchasing Symposium” in the afternoon, In 
the evening there will be a dinner and general 
get-together meeting. 


1n& dividual New England associations into one 
Ge unit to be called The New England Gas As- 


P? sociation will probably be taken up and settled 
J at this convention. For that reason only a 
short program is being prepared, as it is ex- 
pected that considerable time will be taken in 
the organization of the new association. There 
will be the usual “question box” feature, 
which is so popular in this association. 

With the secretary, J. L. Tudbury, again di- 
recting arrangements for the convention of 
the New England Association of Gas Engi- 


On the following day there will be a tour 
of inspection of some department of the Gen- 
eral Electric plant. Efforts are being made 
to secure speakers of note to address the gen- 
eral sessions. 

The decision to hold the conference at this 
place and date was made at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the group in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on November 7th. 
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Provisions Regarding Income Taxes of Interest 
to Gas Corporations 


Affiliations 
By W. SAREL LYNNE, C.P.A. 


r ‘HE Income Tax Act of 1918 and 
the subsequent acts provide that 
two or more corporations shall be 

deemed to be affiliated if one corporation 
owns directly, or controls through closely 
affiliated interests, all the stock of the 
others, or if substantially all the stock of 
two ‘or more corporations is owned or 
controlled by the same interests. 

The object of this provision is to pre- 
vent the evasion of taxation by the forma- 
tion of subsidiary corporations, or by 
using a corporation already in existence, 
by means of shifting income through 
various bookkeeping entries. The prin- 
ciple of levying taxation according to true 
net income and invested capital of a sin- 
gle business enterprise, although the 
transactions of such a business are con- 
ducted by one or more corporations, is 
made effective by these provisions also. 
The justice and equity of the effect of 
this provision is obvious, whether it is ap- 
plied to taxing an enterprise as a whole, 
or whether it is applied to taxing income 
transferred for purposes of evading taxa- 
tion. 

The Treasury Department has inter- 
preted the provisions of the statutes and 
has issued regulations from time to time 
as to what constitutes grounds for affilia- 
tion. 

It is the purpose of this article to em- 
phasize and direct attention to the fact 
that decisions made by the Board of Tax 
Appeals have brought about a very ma- 
terial change in the interpretation of 
what is meant by control. The Commis- 
sioner has published his acceptance of a 
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decision by the Board of Tax Appeals in 
the case of Isse Koch & Co., Inc. In this 
case it was decided that legal control, that 
is control which is legally enforceable, is 
not the only control intended by statute. 
Moral control, such as that exercised by 
a husband over a wife, a father over a son 
or daughter, an employer over an em- 
ploye, is now admitted to be control for 
the purpose of deciding a question of 
affiliation. 

The statute governing the question of 
consolidated returns was materially dif- 
ferent in the 1917 Act, and, as probably 
most of these cases are now outlawed, no 
reference is made to these provisions. 

In view of the change of the interpre- 
tation of the statutes by this and recent 
rulings, it is probable that the Treasury 
Department will review the facts in all 
of the cases where affiliation has already 
been the subject of inquiry. The writer 
knows personally of several instances 
where a questionnaire has been received 
by a corporation whose affiliation ques- 
tions had been decided prior to the forma- 
tion of the Board of Tax Appeals. Should 
such a review be made general, then there 
will doubtless be many affiliation ques- 
tions re-opened and a reversal of decis- 
ions already made by the Treasury De- 
partment and accepted by the taxpayer. 
The re-examination of claims for affilia- 
tion already decided may be requested by 
the taxpayer also. Each corporation 
should make a re-examination of the 
facts of its own particular case before 
finally deciding whether or not it shall 
pursue further a claim for affiliation 
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which had previously been denied. Also, 
it would be an advantage to be in a posi- 
tion of knowing the material facts, should 
the Treasury Department decide to re- 
open its case. 

The facts surrounding each individual 
case are those which determine the issues 
involved, and the general principles on 
which a determination is made are being 
established slowly. Each decision by the 
Board of Tax Appeals where affiliation is 
in question helps to clarify the problems. 

On November 22, 1924, there was a 
general hearing convened at Washington 
at which all taxpayers who were inter- 
ested in the question of affiliation, and 
their counsel, were permitted to attend 
and to be heard. The subject was of 
widespread interest and a large and repre- 
sentative gathering resulted. A number 
of points were presented and considerable 
information was given to the members of 
the board who were present. Arising out 
of this general hearing, and out of sub- 
sequent cases and decisions, there will 
undoubtedly crystallize a clear and concise 
application of the provisions made by the 
statutes as to what constitutes an affilia- 
tion. 

The department will probably provide 
for re-opening cases already closed to 
conform with the decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals to which the Commis- 
sioner has agreed, and this applies to all 
questions and is not confined to the revis- 
ion which has already taken place in 
the matter of consolidated returns; but 
the re-opening of cases will be granted 
or rejected upon application being made, 
and it will be necessary that the facts of 
each case be very closely analagous to 
specific decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

If the Treasury Department holds that 
two or more corporations are affiliated, 
then consolidated returns for income tax 
purposes must be made. Where consoli- 
dation is required, the subsidiary corpora- 
tions must adopt the methods of account- 
ing used by the main or parent company. 


Although varying methods of bookkeep- 
ing may have been adopted by subsidiary 
corporations, and options granted under 
income procedure may have been exer- 
cised differently, it is compulsory upon 
affiliation being established that all the 
corporations so grouped shall make up the 
final statement as though all the books 
had been kept in accordance with the 
methods and options adopted by the par- 
ent company. 

Should the Treasury Department re- 
verse its decision on an affiliation question 
and demand a consolidated return, then, 
if a subsidiary corporation has exercised 
any option, differently from the main 
company, it becomes necessary to recon- 
struct the books and accounts of the sub- 
sidiary to correspond with the methods 
adopted by the parent. Also, should it 
be desired to re-open an affiliation ques- 
tion, due consideration must be given to 
the effect upon the final accounting if a 
change of method is necessary for one or 
more of the subsidiary corporations for 
which affiliation may be claimed. 

In connection with the above, and due 
to the present plan of decentralization of 
examinations by the department, and the 
fact that all or practically all audits will 
be made in the field in the future, it be- 
comes even more important that the tax- 
payer fortify himself with capable assis- 
tance on the spot to call upon when the 
examination is being made. 

The problems involved in these ques- 
tions are far-reaching, and every. care 
should be used to ascertain whether a tax- 
payer has a claim for reconsideration of 
affiliation in order that he may obtain the 
relief granted to him by statute. 


The use of city gas in child incubators has 
secured a fighting chance for more than 5,000 
infants in one institution alone, according to 
Dr. Martin Couney of the famous Coney 
Island Infantorium. 

Gas, supplying proper, steady controlled 
heat, which is so necessary for these frail and 
delicate little bodies, prematurely born, is the 
only satisfactory method, Dr, Couney main- 
tains. 
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Watch Your Construction Costs 


A Simple System Which Automatically Stops Leaks When They Occur 
By WM. G. MERVINE, American Gas Company 


HE necessity for accurate con- 
[struction costs, in detail, is obvious. 
‘ With the establishment of the 
Budget Department it is, imperative that 
engineers have at hand accurate informa- 
tion of the cost of doing construction 
work, so that in submitting estimates to 
the Budget Department the figures will 
be a little more than guesses. 

The method outlined herein for ob- 
taining detail costs, not only of construc- 
tion costs, but also of maintenance costs, 
was developed at the Plymouth Plant of 
the Luzerne County Gas and Electric 
Corporation. Nothing novel is claimed 
for this method—only one entirely new 
form was developed; the success of the 
system was more in the establishment of 
a proper routine rather than the develop- 
ment of new ideas. Any one familiar 
with the American Gas Company ac- 
counting procedure and forms will recog- 
nize the fact that the scheme is only an 
adaptation of methods already in use. 

EsTIMATES AND AUTHORIZATIONS: A 


detailed estimate is made up for each 


item of the job. 

1. From this estimate the authorization 
is made. While the illustration is from 
an actual estimate for a building, the 
same general plan can be followed for 
any kind of job. It is only by setting 
down in such detail each item entering 
into a job that an approximately correct 
estimate can be made. As far as possi- 
ble, quotations are secured from sub- 
contractors, machinery manufacturers, 


etc., to use in making the estimate. A 
letter system of notation was used be- 
cause letters could be used corresponding 
to letters on the standard authorization 
form. 

Work Orpers: Upon the proper is- 
suing and classification of work orders 
rests the whole burden of obtaining cor- 
rect costs. When construction engineers 
are brought to the realization that plac- 
ing concrete, laying bricks, installing pipe, 
etc., is the same as any other manufac- 
turing process, a good many of our dif- 
ficulties in getting accurate costs will be 
eliminated. No manufacturing industry 
can exist without them, and there is no 
good reason for carrying on construction 
without them. 

When approved authorization is re- 
ceived, a work order is issued for each 
separate item appearing on the detailed 
estimate; e.g., if, for a concreting job, 
there is a work order for “Formwork,” 
“Labor Mixing Concrete,” “Concrete 
Materials” and so on. If the job is small 
and costs are not required nor feasible 
for that job, work orders are issued only 
for the divisions of the job as shown on 
authorization ; e.g., if a pump is tc be in- 
stalled, there will be a work order for 
“Foundation,” “Piping,” “Setting Pump,” 
etc. 

It is not possible to set a hard and fast 
rule just when the work orders shall be 
issued according to the first method or 
the second but it is well to keep in mind 
that it is better to err in having too much 
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Reproduction of an Actual Completed Work Order. Four Copies of Each Order Are Issued. 
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than too little detail. The work order 
form is shown in Figure 1. This is a 
reproduction of an actual completed work 
order. Four copies of each order are 
issued, one for engineer or superinten- 
dent, one for job foreman, one for of- 
fice, one for storeroom. Each work order 
carries the authorization number and sub- 
division letter and its own individual 
work order number. Thus responsibility 
for proper classification is placed on the 
clerk, where it properly belongs. 

The work orders are issued semi- 
monthly, and in case work is not com- 
pleted on an order, it is taken up, and a 
new one, with new number, is issued. 
In this way costs can be obtained twice 
a month. The superintendent’s copy is 
for reference and filing; the foreman’s 
copy is his authority to proceed with the 
item of work specified; on the office 
copy the clerk tabulates the labor cost 
from time turned in daily by the foreman 
or timekeeper; likewise the storekeeper 
tabulates the materials issued by him 
and their cost on his copy. The office copy 
and the storekeeper’s copy form a com- 
plete record of the cost of the work called 
for and are filed together in the office for 
the checking of invoices and tabulation 
of the monthly detail sheets required by 
our Philadelphia office. 

THE StorEeroom: Second only in im- 
portance to the work order system is a 
properly organized and functioning store- 
keeping system. After a good deal of 
experimenting the following rule was es- 
tablished: All material, the nature of 
which is such that it can be used for more 
than one sub-division of the work—e.g., 
sand, cement, pipe, valves—must be or- 
dered into the storeroom and carried on 
the books, and only machinery and sim- 
ilar equipment can be charged directly 
to authorization. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to describe a system of storeroom keep- 


ing. On this particular job the system 
and. forms used were the same as used 
by all subsidiary companies of the Ameri- 
can Gas Company. Needless to say, an 
accurate record must be kept of all ma- 
terials coming in and going out of store- 
room. In the case of cement, sand and 
stone and other bulk materials, which 
cannot always be stored under cover, the 
storekeeper is dependent on the engi- 
neer’s estimate for materials taken for 
use each day. 

Materials are purchased either on for- 
eign or local order on engineer’s requisi- 
tion. These orders are written at the job 
by storekeeper or assistant, copy of which 
is retained by him for checking of in- 
voices. All material is requisitioned from 
storeroom on foreman’s material order. 
Each foreman and engineer carries a pad 
of these forms and the storekeeper will 
only issue materials upon receipt of a 
properly made out and signed order. If 
order carries O. K. of superintendent in 
charge of work, in case material is not in 
stock storekeeper has authority to order 
it from outside. The storekeeper files 
these foreman’s orders and at the end of 
each day’s work enters the material is- 
sued on his copy of work order. 

Time-Keeptnc: On this particular job, 
owing to the small number of men em- 
ployed—forty to sixty—the foreman 
acted as his own time-keeper, giving de- 
tail of time and its distribution to clerk 
at end of each working day. The work 
is done by contractor on Force Account, 
so no payroll is carried, but a dummy 
payroll sheet is made up for checking 
purposes, and time turned in by foreman 
is entered on this as well as spread on 
the various work orders. 

Invoices: All invoices are sent to 
storekeeper for checking as to receipt of 
material and prices, then to engineer or 
superintendent for approval. In case bill 
is for material, which is a direct charge 
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against authorization, a record is made 
on dummy of detail sheet. This detail 
sheet is made out and sent to the Phila- 
delphia office monthly. The invoices are 
then sent along with invoice record to 
main office for vouchering. 

CoMMITMENTs: On this particular 
work no record of commitments was 
made, but subsequent experience has 
shown the necessity of this record. 

The engineer or superintendent in 
charge should know at least once a month 
how the expenditures compare with his 
appropriations, and this can only be ob- 
tained by adding to actual monthly costs 
the unbilled and unpaid balances on all 
orders and contracts. By tabulating the 
amounts of all orders and contracts, and 
deducting monthly payments on each, 
this record is easily kept. 

Summary: The cost of any job is 
represented by the sum of the cost of all 
labor and material. With all labor and 
storeroom issues tabulated and a record 
made of all invoices for directly charged 
materials, the detailed cost record is 
easily worked up. From this detail unit 
figure, i.e., cost concrete per cubic yard, 
cost of brick laid per M, etc., can readily 
be calculated. 

GENERAL: This system is not complex, 
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considering the results obtained. Three 
men, not including the engineers in 
charge, took care of all the detail re- 
quired for work involving the expendi- 
ture of nearly one million dollars over a 
period of about fifteen months. As out- 
lined, it can be expanded to cover almost 
any class of work, but the writer feels it 
is especially adapted to carry on the class 
of work undertaken by the subsidiary 
companies of the American Gas Com- 
pany. 

MAINTENANCE Work: To illustrate 
the adaptability of this scheme, later it 
was expanded to cover cost accounting on 
all maintenance work at the Plymouth 
Plant. 

Each major piece of equipment—boil- 
ers, pumps, turbines, generators, etc.— 
in the plant is given a key number and 
a maintenance work order is issued for 
each twice a month, as described for con- 
struction work. The work order form 
used is similar to construction work or- 
der, only a different color. Through the 
same system of storekeeping, foreman’s 
material orders, timekeeping, etc., costs 
on maintenance work are secured and en- 
tered monthly on summary card, Figure 













Costs on Maintenance Work Are Secured and Entered Monthly on This Form. 
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Good Copy and Good Will 


Intelligent Advertising Always ‘‘Sells’’ the Institution as Well 
as Its Product 
By B. J. MULLANEY, Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


DVERTISING 
is an experi- 
enced and ver- 


satile helper for use in 
all branches of the 
public utility industry, 
always ready to be 
put to work at one or 
more of three well de- 
fined jobs: 

1. To sell our serv- 
ice, no matter what 
branch of the indus- 





B. J. Mullaney 


try may be ours. 

2. To sell merchandise and appliances, 
if we are a gas or electric company with 
merchandise and appliances to sell. 

3. To sell our securities, especially if 
we are promoting customer ownership. 


Let us consider these from the Biblical 
viewpoint, “The last shall be first.” 

When advertising is employed to sell 
securities, if it is to be effective, it must 
necessarily exploit the good points of the 
company—its resources, its volume of 
business, its opportunities for more busi- 
ness, its policies, its management and so 
on—all as tending to guarantee its earn- 
ing power. If this is not “good will” 
advertising, what is it? 

If we are using advertising to sell mer- 
chandise and appliances—gas ranges, wa- 
ter heaters, clothes dryers; electric fans, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners—the 
advertising that does it most effectively 
is advertising that tells the prospective 
buyers the good they will get out of the 
merchandise or appliances. In this again 
the advertising is most effective when it 
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carries a suggestion of the business meth- 
ods, policies, desires and resources of the 
company that stands back of the advertis- 
ing. 

It is, for example, obvious, when 
pointed out, that the gas company or the 
electric company is interested that the 
gas burning or electricity using appliance 
shall give the best possible service to its 
owner lest dissatisfaction react upon the 
gas or electric service that makes the ap- 
pliance “go”; pointing out this fact is a 
logical corollary to advertising the merits 
of the appliance itself. When this is 
pointed out, with the further assurance 
(always to be made good, of course) that 
the selling company will insure satisfac- 
tory working of the appliance, the inevit- 
able reaction is in the direction of en- 
hancing the intangible assets that consti- 
tute “good will.” Again, if this is not 
“good will” advertising, what is it? 

In my judgment, advertising to sell our 
service so that new customers may be 
attracted and so that old customers may 
use more of it, is, and should be, no dif- 
ferent in kind from advertising to sell any 
other commodity—breakfast foods, men’s 
clothing, tooth paste, chewing gum, and 
what not. 

The advertising that sells our service 
most effectively is advertising that tells 
the possible customer, who is not using it, 
how he can use it to advantage, and that 
tells the existing customer how he can 
use it, and more of it, to still greater ad- 
vantage. It tells the housewife how her 
home cares can be eased and her social 
activities facilitated by the use of our 
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service whether the service be gas, elec- 
tric, telephone or transportation. It trans- 
mits a similar message to the man of the 
house. It points out to the business man 
ways in which our service can be used to 
save money, quicken operations or other- 
wise facilitate his business. It even goes 
the length of telling both old and new 
customers the shortest, easiest and most 
expeditious and altogether satisfactory 
ways of making use of our service, as 
when a first installation of it is desired, 
when the customer moves, when he wants 
to discontinue service on account of pro- 
tracted absence or otherwise, or when he 
wants to take up any detail of business 
with us. 

Always this advertising, when it is 
most effective, carries a suggestion, but 
seldom more than a suggestion, of the 
resources in money, in plant and equip- 
ment, in business organization, and the 
multiplex details of management which 
contribute to making the service available 
and efficient. If advertising in this way 
to sell our service is not “good will” ad- 
vertising, tending to enhance the intan- 
gible assets of better understanding and 
appreciation of our service and satisfac- 
tion with it, then I have mis-read the dic- 
tionary definition of “good will.” 

I am well aware of an impression in 
some quarters that “good will” or “insti- 
tutional” advertising for a public utility 
company is entirely different from the 
conception sketched therein; that it 
should exploit the industry or a particu- 
lar branch of it as a beneficence for 
which the user of our service should go 
down on his knees every night and thank 
God; that it should breathe a spirit of 
passionate devotion to serve humanity as 
its greatest objective, and more of similar 
character. That kind of advertising, it 
seems to me, is never highly effective, be- 
cause it lacks focus upon the one thing 
that is of most interest to our customer, 
which is what our service can do for him. 
It is apt to be unconvincing, because it 
lacks obviously logical sincerity. It is in 
my judgment to be shunned because, un- 


less done very much better than most of 
us ¢an do it, the finished product reads 
like bunk, and bunk is not an effective 
promoter of “good will.” 

We cannot escape the conclusion, it 
seems to me, when we look the facts in 
the face, that intelligent and consistent 
employment of plain everyday ADVERTIS- 
ING in the selling of securities, of mer- 
chandise and appliances and of service, 
is, in the long run, the best kind of “good 
will and institutional advertising.” If we 
utilize the latent opportunities inherent in 
these three distinct fields of advertising 
activity, the inevitable result will be en- 
hanced “good will” for the “institutions,” 
whether the institution be a company, 
a special form of utility service, or an 
entire public utility industry. 





“WHEN TROUBLE’S A BUBBLE” 


Epwarp Hoey, engineer at the West Con- 
shohocken Gas Handling plant, Norristown, 
Pa., wins the laurels for discovering a gas 
leak in a most unique way. 

Upon reporting for work, according to the 
U. & I. Circle, he stated that while enroute 
from his home, in Norristown to Consho- 
hocken via trolley car, he “saw” a gas leak on 
East Main Street, Norristown. 

Now, as we all know, gas is invisible and 
just how Ed could “see” a gas leak was a 
little more than we could understand. 

Nevertheless, a crew was dispatched to the 
location and a leak was actually found right 
where Ed said he “saw” it. The explanation 
was then forthcoming. 

It seems that it had been raining and some 
puddles had formed in the vitrified brick pav- 
ing on East Main Street, and the car on 
which Mr. Hoey was a passenger had come 
- Ay stop right near the then undiscovered 
eak. 

Mr. Hoey had been sitting comfortably in 
the car enjoying the scenic beauty and pic- 
turesque grandeur of the East End of Norris- 
town, when his eagle eye suddenly caught 
sight of a series of bubbles arising in one of 
the puddles as the car came to a stop. Thus 
was another chapter added to the list of 
unique ways of finding gas leaks. 





In the November issue of the MonTHLY 
the editor inadvertently neglected to give 
proper credit to John H. Hartog, sales man- 
ager of the Portland Gas and Coke Company, 
Portland, Oregon, for the “Turkey Insurance” 
story on page 696. Apologies are in order 
and hereby tendered. 
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Why Not Speak Up for Your Customers? 


Pointing with Pride to the Industries Which Buy Your Goods Reflects 
Credit on Yourself 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


HY should a _ trans-Atlantic 
W steamship company take four- 

column space in metropolitan 
newspapers to advertise—apples ? 

It was done last fall, during National 
Apple Week—October 31 to November 
6—by the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company, which placed the picture 
of a big red American apple beside the 
“Majestic,” one of the world’s largest 
ships, and announced that its ships—more 
than a hundred of them—would deliver 
at least 20,000,000 apples in Europe dur- 
ing the week of the celebration. That’s 
quite a lot of apples—50,000 barrels of 


had direct interest for hundreds of thou- 
sands of apple-growers, and the concerns 
marketing and exporting the apple crop. 


cooking fruit, or 150,000 boxes of table 
apples. The public also was told that 
apples and dishes prepared from them 
would be prominent on the menus of all 
International Mercantile ships that week. 

This advertising created immediate 
good-will far out of proportion to the 
expenditure. 

For the expenditure was limited, and 
experimental. The freight traffic depart- 
ment spent the money—said to be the 
first periodical advertising it had ever 
done. Regularly, during the last dozen 
years, advertising men have pointed out 
the possibilities in advertising freight 
service, especially to the railroads, whose 
big revenue comes from freight. But the 
freight traffic men are yet a long way 
from seeing the light, so this was a real 
novelty. 

It created good-will, because the idea 
of 20,000,000 apples going to Europe in 
one week was interesting in itself. At 
the moment, it was also news. And it 
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Watch the Gas 
Industry Grow/ 


Each year 400,000 new customers acquired - 

Hugh burners mm factones and mills, consuming 
more gas than does the average city of 50.000— 

Industries using more and more gas in carrying out 
20,000 trade processes— 

In ten years, 100% mcrease in total gas sales, but 
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Look into this idea of speaking up for 
one’s customers, and you find that quite 
a little of it is being done. 

There are times when the transporta- 
tion companies, or banks, or manufactur- 
ing concerns, may get a good deal more 
out of their advertising space by talking 
of some particular customer than about 
themselves. 

They can talk about his prosperity and 
enterprise on some occasions, and again 
about his business difficulties and trials. 

The public will be interested if it is 
well done, and the customer will appreci- 
ate it, and the advertiser who pays for the 
space gets his reward in pointing with 
pride: “What a wonderful fellow this 
is!” he says, in effect ; “and he is my cus- 
tomer !” 

A big idea, because it goes down to the 
biggest thing in business—connections. 
All very well to say there is no friendship 
in business. But business is done largely 
on connections, and connections are 
friendships, not in the sense of mere rela- 
tives or acquaintances, but organization 
for service and stability. 

A couple of years ago the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company devoted considerable 
space to the railroads’ handicap in haul- 
ing coal, explaining that the carrying ca- 
pacity of the roads depends not only on 
car supply, but efficient use of available 
rolling stock. Elimination of one idle 
hour each day in the use of freight cars 
increases the carrying capacity of the 
railroad more than 100,000 cars. The rail- 
roads were commended for courageous 
striving in the face of a difficult situation, 
the public was asked to co-operate, and 
the company explained that it was mak- 
ing the utmost use of cars at its mines, 
and also helping solve the problem by 
shipping only clean coal. 

This company, in the same campaign, 
put in a good word for a half dozen of its 
leading customers. Besides their hauling 
difficulties, the railroads were spoken of 
as large consumers of coal, some 119,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal burned by them 
in 1919 was one of their major outlays, 


next to labor, and quality was empha- 
sized as well as quantity, for scientifically 
chosen fuel is necessary in the operation 
of crack trains. 

The gas, electric utility, street car, steel 
and textile industries were described in 
terms of soft coal, giving the public some 
conception of the part it plays in every- 
day life. The gas industry, for example, 
uses 16 per cent of our yearly soft coal 
production, from which it makes more 
than 5,000 cubic feet of gas yearly for 
each person in the United States. 

The response to such advertising is 
usually astonishing when undertaken for 
the first time. 

Be sure to have proofs struck off in 
advance, because people will ask for 
them. Of the steamship apple story, sev- 
eral thousand proofs were sent out, in 
response to requests, often from persons 
who wanted twenty-five, fifty or 100 to 
distribute in various ways. 

And there seems to be no reason why a 
small concern should not use such adver- 
tising to strengthen connections. Big 
business has used it thus far to tell the 
metropolitan or national public what good 
big customers it has in the fruit or coal 
business. But there’s many a local con- 
cern that might utilize the idea—and un- 
doubtedly many a concern in the tech- 
nical field that would find it a good note 
in business-paper advertising. Your cus- 
tomer may be an industry, a class, a com- 
munity or an individual business concern. 
If your pride in his importance, and your 
connection with him, is such that you 
would want to point him out of the Pull- 
man window to a stranger, you will sure- 
ly want to point him out in a bigger way 
in print. 





The ideal basement, from the home build- 
er’s and architect’s point of view, is said to 
be that in which a central gas-fired house 
heating plant, hot water service, gas refriger- 
ation, laundry washing, drying and ironing 
and gas-fired refuse incinerating equipment 
are installed, with ample space left over for 
attractive recreation, rest or entertainment 
rooms. 
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Making 48-Inch Pipe with Industrial Gas 


Huge Single Casting Turns Out to Be Feeder for More Gas Fuel 
By ALBERT ZANDER, Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


were asked if they would care to ac- 

cept an order to make a certain pipe- 
fitting that was admittedly very difficult 
to cast. Only one fitting was required, 
and if the foundry failed to make a per- 
fect casting on the first attempt, naturally 
all profits would be wiped out. 

The customer went from foundry to 
foundry, and wherever he went he met 
with great reluctance on the part of the 
foundryman to accept an order to make 
so difficult a casting. Every foundry has 
rejects at some time or another in their 
history. Sometimes there are blow holes 
in the castings; sometimes castings are 
spoiled on account of poor moulds or 
poor cores. There is any number of rea- 
sons why a foundry should occasionally 
have to throw back into the cupola defec- 
tive castings. This is no reflection on 
the foundry management. As a matter 
of fact, they should be commended for 
refusing to allow imperfect work to leave 
their shops. But in this particular case 
only ONE piece was to be cast, and the 
least imperfection would mean that the 
entire process would have to be repeated. 

Well, what is so difficult about this 
casting ? In the first place it has a very pe- 
culiar shape. Imagine a piece of pipe 
made of india rubber. This pipe is four 
feet in diameter ; about fifteen feet long; 
and has a wall thickness of about 1% 
inches. Now, suppose one end of this 
pipe is held rigidly, while the opposite 
end is skewed out of position until the 
pipe somewhat resembles the letter “S.” 
Suppose the pipe remains in this new 
position. That is the shape of the cast- 
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G were ant of Chicago’s foundries 


ing so many foundry men objected to 
cast. 

At length a foundry was found who 
would attempt to make such a casting. 
The patterns were received and work be- 
gun immediately. In making a casting it 
is necessary to mould or shape sand in 
such a way that, when the molten iron 
flows into the voids, it will take the exact 
shape of the desired finished casting. 
Foundrymen call the outside portion of 
the sand the “mould” and the inside part 
the “core.” This casting required, of 
course, both a mould and a core. 

The pattern was laid in the wet sand, 
one-half at a time, and a mould made of 
it. The two moulds comprising the top 
and bottom halves were placed together, 
one on top of the other, after the pattern 
had been removed. The sand was wet 
and had to be dried, because, as you will 
remember, you cannot pour molten iron 
into a wet sand mould. Dangerous re- 
sults may follow. It is here that the 
foundryman met his first real difficulty, 
and it is here that industrial gas came to 
the rescue and saved the day. 

Try and visualize, if you will, just what 
this job was that industrial gas had to do: 
a large cylindrical cavity inside of a veri- 
table mountain of wet sand had to be 
dried. Now, drying a sand mould so that 
none of the sand is burned, and so that 
the part that is over-hung will not col- 
lapse, is a real “man-size” job. Various 
means of drying were considered, but it 
was clearly to be seen that gas was the 
logical fuel with which to do the work. 
Prior to the invention of the gas-fired 
mould dryer, these large moulds, such as 
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Here Is the Sand Mould, Gas Dried 
and Ready. 


we have described, had to be 
picked up by traveling cranes 
and placed in huge drying 
ovens. This process endan- 
gered the moulds. Oftentimes 
the crane would swing the 


ing such a casting is very 
great. Success largely depends 
upon the perfect drying of the 
mould. It is indeed interest- 
ing to note that, when the abil- 
ity of the foundryman was 
taxed to the utmost, he re- 
sorted to gas to assist him. It 


— —s 


mould accidentally against a And Here Is the Core of Sand and Linseed Oil Ready to Be 


pillar or some other such ob- 
struction, which would result in the ruin- 
ation of the mould. 

The modern gas-fired mould dryer 
dries the mould right on the spot. This 
appliance is very portable and can imme- 
diately be set in operation the minute the 
moulder has finished with his work. 

In addition to the mould dryer, there is 
the core, which must be made of wet 
sand. The core is the thing that puts the 
hole in the pipe. The core is suspended 
inside of the mould, leaving a uniform 
void space on the entire perimeter of the 
mould. The core for this mould weighed 
many tons. After it was shaped, it was 
placed in a huge gas-fired core drying 
oven and baked. 

After both the core and the mould had 
been sufficiently dried, they were carefully 
assembled so that when the molten iron 
was admitted it would run all around 
through the void space and take the shape 
of the finished pipe. All of this sounds 
very easy, but the foundryman will tell 
you that the element of difficulty of mak- 


Rolled into the Mould Above. 


is very gratifying that, although this cast- 
ing was very difficult to cast, and that 
the chances of making a perfect casting 
were against the foundryman, the very 
first attempt resulted in the casting of a 
perfect piece of pipe exactly as specified. 
One of the interesting features of the 
casting of this big pipe-fitting is that no 
one in the foundry knew what the pipe 
was to be used for. When our photogra- 
pher went out to the foundry to make the 
picture of the finished casting, he was ad- 
vised that it had left and was on the way 
to the purchaser. A taxi-cab was hailed 
and pursuit immediately began. Three or 
four miles away the auto truck was dis- 
covered waiting outside the receiving 
room of one of our large industrial gas 
customer’s plants. The photographer 
questioned the clerks as to what use the 
pipe was to serve. He was told, much to 
his surprise, that this four-foot offset pipe 
is to be used in delivering industrial gas 
to the various departments in the plant. 
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What Shall We Do With the New Territory? 


Fine-Tooth Combing Brings to Light Many Hidden Opportunities 
By R. W. COBLENTZ, Portland Gas and Coke Company, Portland, Oregon 


OLLOWING the purchase of the 
res plant in the City of Vancouver 

from the Pacific Power & Light 
Company, on December 1, 1924, it was 
decided to make a complete canvass of 
(1) all houses on the mains, including 
both business and residences; (2) all 
houses so situated that extensions could 
be run. 

Record cards were submitted to the 
sales department showing approximately 
1,875 houses to be canvassed. A period 
of two weeks was allotted for this work. 
A crew of ten men from the field sales 
division was used for the work, special 
training being given them to obtain fol- 
lowing objects: 


1. To get acquainted with the Van- 
couver residents. 

2. To break down any antagonism that 
we might encounter against the use of 
gas, and to educate the people as to its 
many advantages and the service we give. 

3. To determine the extent to which 
gas is being used, as well as electricity 
and other fuels. 

4. To increase the use of gas as much 
as possible. 

5. To sell as many gas-consuming ap- 
pliances as possible. 

6. To acquire certain information on 
each call which could be used to secure 
business at a later date. 


On each call where gas was being 
used—or gas service was sold—a report 
was made on Form 412—Survey of 
Customers Premises. (See Fig. 1.) On 
this form information was secured as to 
the appliances in use for cooking, water 
heating, house heating, laundry and light- 
ing; also information as to the customer’s 


Form 4it sem 225 


SURVEY OF CUSTOMER'S PREMISES 


NAME. . —-. Phone. 
Address 
_ Salesman 
Case of Building A ~ BC 
WATER HEATING | HOUSE HEATING 
Gas eee 





= 
COOKING 


INDUSTRIAL 


~_L_ (Write Im Items Used) 
Orders Taken For. ......... 
Customer's Attitude oo sn coaeerrneceeonocete 





ie 


Fig. 1. Report on This Form Includes Customer’s 
Attitude Towards the Company as Well as Appli- 
ances in Use. 
attitude toward gas and toward the com- 
pany. This form also provides a space 
in the right-hand corner to check items 
they contemplate buying at a future date. 

In case no gas was being used or the 
salesman was unable to sell gas service, a 
Form 20—DS & NS Solicitation Report 
(See Fig. 2)—was filled out, giving in 
detail the reasons as to why the salesman 
was unable to make the sale, and also to 
specify whether or not there was a serv- 
ice in the house, by checking off either 
“dead service” or “no service.” 

On every completed call it was neces- 
sary to have either a Survey of Cus- 
tomers’ Premises or an NS & DS Solici- 
tation Report. 

This campaign was backed up by ad- 
vertising and write-ups in the local pa- 
per. Salesmen distributed literature cov- 
ering the use of ranges, water heaters, 
ironers and washers, and a considerable 
amount of favorable publicity was se- 
cured in this way. 

The work was done between January 
19 and January 31, inclusive. 

Out of the 1,875 calls to be made, 1,678 
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were completed, the difference represent- 
ing the number of vacant houses or “not 
homes” after the second and third calls. 


For Cooking 




















Found using Gas Ranges ........ 795 
Found using Electric Ranges .... 87 
Found using Solid Fuel Ranges 796 
For Water Heating 
Gas Water Heaters ............ 376 
Electric Water Heaters ........ 38 
Coils (Solid fuel stove or fur- 
ME An akocicaenkcasdanes cas 552 
Form me am nae Posrianp Cas & Come 
D. S. & N. S. SOLICITATION REPORT 
Address 
— Crone ‘WATER BEATING T ROUSE HEATING ] mars 
lout ws | | | 
ia tent oF in ca 
Secget ___Witcousder Can't eed ue __Can' alfred apliones Alta of pw 


Dee cfineS _Ssleemen Date ef inden _Seleomen 


Fig. 2. “Hard-Boiled” or Gasless Prospects Are Duly 
Entered on This Form. 


No means of heating water ex- 
cepting on the stove ........ 712 
Sales 


Applications for Gas Service .... 43 
OR rr reer 102 
(57 of these changed from Dead meinen?” 
NE ik sadn hcde see eaek veces ieis 

Wrater Bleaters 2... ccc cccscese » 
IMD Sikacd pms cicccwacicsiice 10 
I ni vwnidannterciens dss 11 
Floor Heaters .................. 1 
Kitchen Heaters ............... 3 
SAE re 1 
PIN rata a ceitacdoeeeve 1 
Water Heater Control .......... 1 
Room Heaters ................. 3 


Se IMO eae seins weed 6 0c:000 0-008 $3,335.70 
Cost per $1.00 Gross Sales ...... $ 13 


Live and Potential prospects secured, for 
gas service and appliances—682. 


In also showed that, adding the new 
ranges to those already found in service, 
there was only 11 per cent as many elec- 
tric ranges in use as gas, and 10 per cent 
as many electric water heaters. 


MAIN EXTENSION SURVEY 
Five men accustomed to main exten- 
sion work were assigned to this canvass 
were 


and approximately five weeks 
needed to complete it. 
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The objects were: 


1. To educate the people to the use of 
gas. 

2. To sell as many gas-consuming ap- 
pliances as possible. 

3. To compile data which would be 
valuable from a sales standpoint 
later on. 


As in the preceding canvass, either the 
Survey of Customers’ Premises Report 
or the DS & NS Solicitation Report was 
made on each call. 

In order to conform with the Operating 
Department, the town was worked in dis- 
tricts, and, as far as possible, each dis- 
trict was cleaned up before another dis- 
trict was entered. 

In most cases the people on whom we 
called had never used gas, and consider- 
able educational work had to be done, 
and a great many calls were necessary to 
complete this work. 

As in the preceding canvass, literature 
was carried by the salesmen and left in 
all cases. 


Number of completed calls in this survey—800 
29 


Gas Service Applications ........ 3 
Meter Applications ............. 308 
ES Me fant e565: 0,5 4 dawgentn & 115 
Water Heaters ................. 42 
EE ec ccid is ccnecsdtcee. 42 
PA BOGE as Gis aha b.0iwr ka he ees 3 
Ns. ana cvopsatwaces 9 
Kitchen Beaters .........ccecees 5 
een nimarp 6 ee eee si 1 
DINE Soo ccs a se ncqcee eens 3 
a 2 
Laundry Appliances ............ Zz 


Jobbing Orders ....... 0. cccecens 


IO eee Te $11,682.45 
Cost per $1.00 gross sales ........ $ 09 
Prospects filed for applications and gas serv- 
ice, 260. 
In this territory 26 electric ranges and 10 
electric water heaters were found. 


Combined Results of Survey of Houses on 
Mains and Main Extension Survey 
Applications were taken for: 





PE dans Keteiscceccweesaaecees 336 
ENE a ae 146. 
REC MNOED nds acvcesnes ses 62 
SE occ oe nnk oc advance hs 52 
BR PRE OE a cinis bane oe aden ee uaess 14 
PS a ere 10 
TO PRORIETS ni. ccc scccccncs & 


Industrial Appliances .......... 
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Radiantfires 

Heat Controls 
Laundry Appliances 
Jobbing Orders 


Number of dead services changed over to use 
of gas, 57 


Taking into consideration the sales 
made during this campaign, the propor- 
tion of electric appliances to those of gas 
is as follows: 


Proportion of electric ranges to 
gas 11% 

Proportion of electric water 
10% 


heaters to gas 
Gross Sales for the two, cam- 

i $15,018.15 

$ 10 


It is felt that the campaign in Van- 
couver was a decided success; not only 
in the new customers secured and the 
number of appliances sold, but that the 
close association obtained by personal 


canvass as well as the information as to 
the appliances and their condition that 
are now in use will be valuable to the 
company at a future date. 

It is also felt that a considerable 
amount of business will continue to come 
from the persons on whom calls were 
made, but that if another canvass were 
made later on, a considerable amount of 
business could then be obtained. The 
reasons for this conclusion are (1) that 
during the entire campaign the weather 
conditions were very unfavorable, rain- 
ing or snowing during the greater part 
of the time; (2) that there was a large 
amount of unemployment owing to a 
number of the lumber mills being closed 
as well as the timber workers being out of 
work; (3) that the educational work 
which has been done will have an accumu- 
lative effect; (4) that the extension of 
the mains broadens the field. 





The Private History of a Complaint 


Pink Ticket System Gets Results and Has Educational 
Advantages as Well 
By J. LYMAN GOLLEGLEY, Utica Gas and Electric Company 


PUBLIC utility’s worth in the 
A community is measured by the 

service it renders. With this fact 
always in mind, the management of thie 
Utica Gas and Electric Company is con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve its serv- 
ice and relations with the public. Realiz- 
ing that the employes of our company of- 
fer a medium through which we can learn 
of the complaints and suggestions from 
our customers, a plan has been adopted 
whereby the employes can report com- 
ments regarding our service, and their 
report will reach the proper department 
for attention. 

Sometimes our employes come in con- 
tact with customers who question the 
amount of bills, delay in receiving serv- 
ice, or service not satisfactory for some 
reason or other. Frequently the em- 


ploye who receives the criticism is not 
familiar with conditions, and for this 
reason is unable to give a satisfactory 
explanation to the customer. 

With the adoption of the plan, which 
is known as the “Pink Ticket” plan, it 
is a simple matter for an employe to re- 
port any complaints, and thereby enable 
our company to improve its service to the 
public. 

Upon receiving a complaint or request 
for information from a customer, or even 
if an employe hears a discussion regard- 
ing an unsatisfactory condition, he offers 
his assistance to remedy the condition. 
Immediately thereafter he fills in the Pink 
Ticket, giving full information, and signs 
his name, together with the department 
with which he is connected, also the date, 
time and place where the criticism was 
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heard. The latter information may be of 
interest to our company. 

The employe who makes out the ticket 
turns it in to the head of his department, 
who routes it immediately to a member of 
the commercial department who has been 
designated to handle such cases. This 
person thereafter is responsible for rout- 
ing of the ticket to the proper department 
for correction, notifies the customer that 
his complaint has been received and also 
notifies the employe that the matter is 
under way. 

Upon completion of the work to be 
done, the department having this in 
charge notifies the commercial department 


“SERVICE FIRST’’- 
UTICA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


IMPORTANT 


M Tel. No 





Address 





Comments 











Date_ 





Time 








Where Ovetheard 


Location. 





Form arias 01-e8-em 


The Use of the “Pink Ticket” as Shown Here Is 
Increasing in Other Companies as Well as This. 


to this effect. A notification is made on 
the back of the Pink Ticket giving the 
necessary information as to what has been 
done. The company then communicates 
with the customer again and informs him 
that the work has been done and assures 
him of our desire to give prompt and sat- 
isfactory service. 

The notice to the employe who origi- 
nates the Pink Ticket carries full infor- 
mation concerning the case. It therefore 
enables him to talk intelligently on the 
subject, provided he meets the customer 
at any future time, and also shows him 
that the complaint turned in by him has 
received attention. 

The new plan serves two purposes: 
First, it enables our company to learn of 
any complaints which we would not hear 
of otherwise ; to correct them and thereby 
improve our service to the customer. Sec- 


ondly, it acquaints the employe with our 
different departments, and gives him a 
greater knowledge of our business by in- 
forming him how various problems are 
handled. 

Pink Tickets are carried by all em- 
ployes and executives of the company. 
They are thus prepared to make entry of 
any matter needing attention or adjust- 
ment at all times. 





Enlarging a Small Gasholder 


N interesting piece of engineering work 

has just been completed by Messrs. Ed- 
ward Cockey & Sons, Ltd., for the Hurstpier- 
point Gas Company, at their works at Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex, under the instructions and 
supervision of the company’s consulting engi- 
neer, Mr. Alec E. Whitcher, of Haywards 
Heath, according to the London Gas Journal. 

For some time the company had found 
their storage inadequate. This consisted of a 
single-lift holder, 48 ft. dia. by 12 ft. 10 in. 
deep, column guided, in a steel tank. Fortu- 
nately, when this holder was erected, many 
years ago, it was provided with a cup, and the 
tank was made of sufficient diameter to ac- 
commodate a second lift. In the circum- 
stances, the obvious solution to short storage 
was to provide the holder with a second lift. 
Seeing, however, that the continuity. of the 
gas supply to the town depended on this 
single-lift holder being kept in continuous 
commission, a delicate problem was presented 
to the engineer and contractors. The question, 
however, was solved, and the town is now 
enjoying an increased gas supply without any 
inconvenience having been caused to the con- 
sumers while the work was in progress. 

The method of carrying out the work was 
probably unique. The first operation was to 
extend the guide-framing. This consisted of 
7 R. S. J. verticals, 10 in. by 5 in., connected 
together at the top by horizontal girders. As 
soon as these were in position, the sections of 
grip channel for the new lift were slung to 
the horizontal members, and securely riveted 
together. The skirting plates of the grip and 
the side sheets were then added row by row, 
working downwards, until, when completed, 
and before being lowered into position, the 
inner lift of the holder worked in the lower 
half of the guide-framing, and the outer lift 
up in the air, suspended from the top girders. 
The task of changing the bottom rollers of the 
inner lift, and the removal of the guide car- 
riages and rollers from the crown of the inner 
lift, so as to permit the lowering of the new 
lift into position, was accomplished without 
hitch, and the work has been completed to 
the entire satisfaction of the directors and the 
consulting engineer of the company. 
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Will Bituminous Coal Displace Anthracite and 


Coke as Generator Fuel? 


Objections Readily Overcome by Simple New Devices 
By L. B. EICHENGREEN, The United Gas Improvement Company 


O a great many 
of the younger 
generation of 


gas men, the use of 
bituminous coal in the 
generator of a water 
gas machine is a re- 
cent development, but 
the “woods are full” 
of old-timers who re- 
member the time 
when “soft” coal was 
used in this plant or 
that plant “thirty years ago,” and noth- 
ing is the matter with their memories. 

Bituminous coal has been tried time 
and time again, and there are plants in 
the Middle West where it has been the 
regular generator fuel for fifteen years 
or more, and furthermore these plants 
have saved money by its use. 

However, the developments in this par- 
ticular phase of our industry have been 
extremely rapid, and the progress made 
towards efficient use of this fuel has been 
really remarkable during the last five 
years. 

In the first place, we have learned much 
about the fuel itself, its preparation and 
the methods to be employed in its use. 
Secondly, the relative cost of bituminous 
coal delivered to the gas plant, as com- 
pared with coke and anthracite coal, has 
decreased generally in recent years, and 
this has provided the incentive for the al- 
most universal effort to develop satisfac- 
tory means of utilizing this fuel. Gas 
companies have been greatly aided in 
this respect by some of the bituminous 
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with either coke or anthracite coal. 


coal operators, who have installed screens 
and other apparatus to provide fuel of 
uniform size and free from dirt and fines. 


USE OF BITUMINOUS COAL BECOMING 
GENERAL 

As a result of these developments, the 
use of bituminous coal in generators, 
particularly in plants which make only 
water gas, is rapidly becoming quite gen- 
eral. 

The plants now using this fuel may 
roughly be divided into two classes, the 
ones that use it to the exclusion of all 
other fuels, and the ones that use it mixed 
The 
latter class probably contains the greater 
number of plants. 

The reason for this can usually be 
found in the fact that it is much more 
simple to use a mixture of fuels rather 
than straight bituminous coal, and the 
change from the use of straight anthra- 
cite or coke can be made more easily and 
with fewer changes to the usual method 
of operation than when attempting the 
use of 100 per cent bituminous coal. 

There is increasing evidence, however, 
that the use of a mixture of fuels is mere- 
ly the first step to the eventual use of 
100 per cent bituminous coal. 

It is almost literally true that any bi- 
tuminous coal can be used to make water 
gas, but certain physical and chemical 
characteristics greatly affect the efficiency 
and hence the economy of the operation. 

Speaking generally, the ideal bitumi- 
nous coal for use in a generator is one 
which can be furnished in uniform size 
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and in fairly large sizes, free from dirt 
and fines, having the necessary strength 
and structure to resist breakage in hand- 
ling, low in ash and sulphur content and 
a fairly high fusing point. The percent- 
age of volatile in the fuel does not appear 
to matter as much as is generally sup- 
posed, although the high volatile coal 
seems to break up less. 

The problem of the average gas plant 
manager in selecting his fuel is to find 
the one which has the greatest number of 
the above characteristics that can be ob- 
tained at a price which makes it the most 
economical. It is, however, very im- 
portant that no item in the final cost of 
gas be overlooked in making the com- 
parison. A fuel which will give the lowest 
figure for generator fuel in pounds per M 
may, for instance, produce in handling 
such a high percentage of fines, that the 
cost of handling these fines, plus the 
added cost of using this high priced fuel 
under the boilers, will neutralize to a 
large extent the saving in the cost of 
generator fuel. The only real solution of 
this problem lies in the actual use of the 
fuels in question for a sufficient time to 
be sure the results obtained are represen- 
tative. This need cause the manager no 
worry, as usually his choice is limited to 
one or two selections, owing to freight 
rates alone. 

If the figures show that money can be 
saved by using bituminous coal, the ob- 
jections raised by a few conservatives 
should not prevent anyone from taking 
advantage of this saving. 


SMOKE NUISANCE READILY OVERCOME 


One of the principal reasons advanced 
for not using this cheaper form of fuel 
is the smoke nuisance. There is no such 
thing. It is true that, if the same method 
of operating is followed as with a smoke- 
less fuel, such as coke, there will be smoke 
and plenty of it. A slight change in oper- 
ating will, however, eliminate smoke en- 
tirely, and usually no change whatever is 
required in the machine. There are one 
or two exceptions to this latter statement, 


however, as one or two minor alterations 
are required on some machines to permit 
the use of a blow run and air purge, and 
frequently it is necessary to enlarge the 
air connections to the carburetter. This 
latter change can usually be made without 
enlarging the blast valve itself, and at 
very: slight expense. 

The size of the machine is probably the 
most important single factor affecting the 
use of bituminous coal. Until the recent 
development of the pier process controlled 
by The U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
it had been well nigh impossible to attain 
capacities approaching those normal with 
good coke operation on the larger sizes of 
machines. This fact had made necessary 
in most of the situations the use of a mix- 
ture of coke or anthracite and bituminous 
coal. This, of course, reduced greatly the 
amount of saving possible. 


PIER PROCESS INCREASES EFFICIENCY 

The introduction of the pier process 
has resulted in greatly increased efficiency 
as well as capacity and has made it practi- 
cal for nearly every plant to use 100 per 
cent of the cheaper bituminous coal in 
place of the more expensive forms of fuel 
previously used. There are several varia- 
tions of the pier idea in use, the inside 
diameter of the generator usually dictat- 
ing the particular type of design best 
suited for any situation. 

A number of plants are now obtaining 
capacities which, while perhaps not quite 
as great as those expected from good 
coke, are at least not far from it. They 
are using less actual pounds per M of the 
cheaper fuel than they formerly used of 
coke. 

The following table shows actual re- 
sults obtained in one plant on a 10’ 6” 
machine using varying percentages of a 
high grade water gas bituminous coal and 
a good grade of coke. 

Such results may be expected with a 
high grade fuel of approximately 14,500 
B.t.u. per pound and low ash content, 
without the use of a pier. It will be noted 
that. as the percentage of coal increases, 
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there is a rapid falling off in capacity, 
even with an increase in the oil used. Al- 
so, that for more than 70 per cent coal 
there is a great increase in the generator 
fuel per M. 

50% 60% 70% 100% 
29.5 29.0 30.6 30.0 35.1 
2.98 3.16 3.28 3.58 
560 560 560 560 


2895 2439 2266 1740 


Percentage of Coal 0 
Total fuel 
per M Ibs. 
*Oil per M (gals.) 3.13 
B.t.u. 560 
Make per 24 
hours (M) 2997 


The table below gives a comparison of 
the results obtained on the same 10’ 6” 
machine equipped with the Chrisman 
Cycle using first a mixture of bituminous 
coal and coke without a pier and, second, 
using 100 per cent of the same coal with a 
pier: 

100% 
31.90 
3.19 

560 

3130 


Percentage of Coal 
Total fuel per M (lbs.) 
7Oil per M (gal.) 

B 


tu. 
Make per 24 hrs. (M) 


The heating value of this coal was ap- 
proximately 12,500 B.t.u. per pound. 

Previous tests of varying percentages 
of this same low B.t.u. bituminous coal 
mixed with coke had shown results very 


similar to those shown in the first table 


for the high grade coal. 


CHRISMAN CYCLE 

These tables are shown to indicate the 
usefulness of the pier, as well as an in- 
dication of what can be done with bitu- 
minous coal and coke mixtures. One 
word of explanation is necessary, how- 
ever. The results shown in the second 
table were obtained after the installation 
of the Chrisman Cycle on the 10’ 6” ma- 
chine, while those in the first table were 
obtained just before the Chrisman Cycle 
installation was made. The effect that this 
had on the figures shown is to cause the 
fuel per M in the second table to be about 
2% pounds lower than if Chrisman Cycle 
had not been used. The increase in capac- 
ity may be attributed also to this method 
of operating. 


The two tables taken together show 
that, in order to obtain the full benefits of 
the cheap bituminous fuel, it is necessary 
to install a pier. Otherwise, the loss in 
capacity as well as the increase in pounds 
per M, when high percentages of bitumi- 
nous coal are used, will make the use of 
such percentages impractical and uneco- 
nomical. By installing a pier the purchase 
of expensive coke or anthracite can be 
eliminated. 





When the Gas Main Receives 
A Temporary Disposses 


By WALTER E. L. IRWIN, 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


TREET railway subway construction in 

Philadelphia has made it necessary to re- 
move all gas mains from Broad Street. In 
order to maintain service, the large mains 
were replaced by a new system laid on parallel 
streets and carried across Broad Street on 
bridges. The consumers along Broad Street 
are supplied from temporary mains laid on 
the surface of the sidewalk or in the gutter. 

These temporary mains must be laid in 
many different ways according to conditions 
along the street and the houses which they 
supply. The accompanying illustrations show 
a few of the methods of installing these tem- 
porary mains. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a temporary main 
laid in the angle by the gutter and the curb. 
It is out of the way here and does not pre- 
sent a tripping hazard, so therefore needs no 
danger lamps to protect it. This is a very 
good method, but cannot always be followed, 
as in many cases it would interfere with the 
subway work. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a temporary main 
laid in the gutter until it gets around the 
radius curb and clear of the point where 
pedestrians cross the street. At this point it 
is brought up on the footway and run along 
on top of the sidewalk, about three feet in 
from the curb. This method is not desirable, 
as it presents a tripping hazard and must have 
danger lamps placed on it at all times. There 
are many places, however, where no other 
method can be used. 

Illustration No. 3 shows a temporary main 
placed against the house line. It is out of the 


*Actual results to a common B.t.u. basis for ease of comparison. 


*O0il reduced to a common B.t.u basis. 
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Illustrating Methods of cee eee Mains 


mstruction Work. See 


way, presents no tripping hazard, and does 
not have to be lamped. This is the preferable 
method and the one used where possible. 

The matter of lamping these temporary 
mains presents quite a problem. There are, in 
the section from Stiles Street to Courtland 
Street, 140 danger lamps. These were origi- 
nally of the oil lamp type, shown hanging on 
the rod in Illustration No. 2. These oil lamps 
had to be filled and trimmed each day, and 
this, together with the breakage and quite a 
number of lamps being taken from the rods, 
made it a very expensive proposition, con- 
sidering they would have to be in use for a 
period of from two to three years. 

Joseph McBride, cadet enginecr in the 
Spring Garden District, working on subway 
work, struck on the idea of having a gas- 
burning danger lamp attached directly to the 
temporary main. As a result, the gas danger 
lamp, shown in Illustration No. 4, was de- 
veloped and has been installed on the entire 
temporary main system, replacing the 140 oil 
lamps that were originally on the main. 

These lamps are made up from broken parts 
of oil lamps, a red globe, bray burner, cock 
and some % inch pipe and fittings. 


2 esate any acres ena 


Along Broad Street, Philadelphia, to Avoid Subway 
ext for Legend. 


The initial cost of a gas lamp is $1.79 
against $1.57 for an oil lamp, but the mainte- 
nance cost is two cents per day per lamp less 
for a gas lamp. Therefore, in eleven days 
the gas lamp pays for the excess initial cost, 
and, as the lamps are expected to be in use 
for at least two years, the total saving will 
be $14.60 per lamp, or, for 140 lamps, $2,044.00 
in two years. 

These lamps are lighted and put out by 
patrolmen. They require no filling or trim- 
ming and they cannot be taken from the main. 
Also, the breakage on these lamps has been 
far less than the oil lamps. Their use has 
proved so satisfactory that they will be in- 
stalled wherever an opportunity presents 
itself. 

Illustration No. 5 shows the main crossing 
at Broad and Allegheny Avenue. 





Rocer W. Basson, in his latest bulletin of 
advice to his clients, draws attention to the 
many opportunities now current for investors 
in the manufactured gas industry. From the 
standpoint of economy, Mr. Babson says, gas 
easily outranks electricity as a heating agent. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 


Date ¢ Affiliation—Mar. 1919. 
Pres.—J. bee te Hicatreal Light, Heat & 


Montrea: 
wr, W. Allen, 7 Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., Montreal, Que., July 8 and 9, 1926. 


Empire State Gas and age —- 
Date of Siation— tov. 
Pres.—E. C. Scobell, eae ‘ae & Electric Corp., 


<2. Atwood, The Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, 'N. Y. 
ory. Grand Centtal Terminal, New 


Annual ma. 1926. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919 
Pres.—R. E. Chew, Union Gas & Electric Co., 
Btpeennaten, a 
fee-Te—B A. Prather, 305 | Mine Workers 
iSpringhield, 11 
Conv., cient’! “ 


Indiana Gas Association 
Date of ee gg A ae 
Pres.—H. 2 coach, Northern i Gas and Elec- 
» Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr.—E. a Burke, Room 1314, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
icago, Tit. 
Conv., 1926. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date of Agents + 
Pres.—C. M. ee, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Iow: 
Sec.-Tr. ies R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


Conv., 1926. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Date of Siotinn test. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—B. -. one bell, Consumers Power Co., Pon- 


Sec.-Tr.—A. *C. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mi 
Conv., Mackinac Island, Mich., June 24, 25, 26, 1926. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres. —Wiley F. hig > Community Power & Light 


Louis, Mo. 
aegis v. Beardelee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 
Conv., ae” 


New England Association of Gas a 
Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19. 
Pres.—H. % | aS Boston Ccnssiidated Gas Co., 
ass 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. Tudbury, "247 Essex S., Solem, 3 Mass. 
Conv., _ Somerset, Boston, Mass., Feb. 24 and 


Gas Sales Association of gy — 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 
Gov.—J. J. inn, Citizens > Light Co., Quincy, 


ass. 
Sec.—J. a e Ss 719 M husetts Ave., Cam- 
mg Bd 
Monthly wiridge, | 
New Jersey Gas ee a 


Date of Affiliation—A; 
Pres.—H. D. Whi ble Fa Electric & 
as Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr—Re A Koehler, Public ‘Service Electric & 
» Newark, ts 
Mid Year esting, Walt Whitman Hotel, Camden, 
J., Jan. 22, 1926. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—June 16, 1926 
Pres.—R. C. S' klahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, ‘Okla. 


Mer.—E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Conv. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—F. J. Schafer, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Exec. Sec.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Conv., Los Angeles, Calif., 1926. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 
Pres.—Wallace G. Murfit, Bucks Phidiate Public 
Service Co., Newtown, a. 
Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. 
Conv., 1926. 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 20, 
Pres.—S. E. Linton, Nashville Gas “& Heating Co., 
—, Ten: 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, i Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., New “Orleans, La., March 15, 16, 17, 1926. 
Southwestern Public Service Association 

Date of 5 ag 26, 1923. 
Pres.—Paul E. Nicholls, Galveston Gas Company, 

Galveston, Texas. 
Chairman Ges, Section—H. E. Danner, Houston Gas 
Fuel Company, Houston, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter’ Bldg., Dallas, 


Texas 
Conv., Galveston, Texas, April 13-16, 1926. 
Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25 
Pres.—G. 3 Wilmarth Norther =, Power Co., 
Eau Claire, 
Chairman Gas Sectio: Ma! 
Gas & Electric Co., 
Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 445 Pokies Bldg., 
Conv., 1926. 





_ Wisconsin 


adi son, Wis. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Co oo rn 
Date of Format Pa 1923. 
Pres.—W. Griffin Gribbel, z Sf Griffin & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Sec.- ata A. Roriies, | Public Service Electric & 


Co., New: 
Conv., Bellevue-Stratford. Hotel, “Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 21 and 22, 1926. 
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SERVICES REQUIRED 
GAS COMPANY operating in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, New York, offers a permanent position to a 
thoroughly qualified Street Main Foreman. Ad- 
dress giving experience, sala expected and 
when services are available. swers will be 
considered confidential if desired. Address A.G.A. 
Key No. 058. 


DESIGNER—Well known manufacturer of high 
gate gas burning appliances has a position open 
‘or a competent man for experimental work and 
design of gas stoves, radiant heaters, tank water 
heaters, etc. Must be a practical man experi- 
enced with gases of various kinds and quali- 
ties. State fully your training, experience and 
salary expected. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 062. 


OPENING for Gas Works Chemist with large com- 
pany in Southern California. Must be experi- 
enced, well qualified technical man. Some oil 
experience desirable. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 070. 


LARGE COMPANY operating in Middle West de- 
sires to employ two Industrial Gas Engineers for 
Industrial Gas Sales and Survey Work. Will be 
employed on straight salary. State age, salary 
expected and past experience. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 071. 


ENGINEER—Large operating company desires the 
services of an engineer with experience in the 
application of gas and the selling of industrial 
gas appliances. State age, past experience and 
salary expected. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 072. 


WANTED by large gas company in middle west, 
ee for industrial gas appliances. Address 


Key No. 073. 


WANTED: Young college graduates of mechanical 
and chemical engineering. Positions permanent, 
ood opportunity for advancement. Address 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 074. 


SERVICES OFFERED 

WANTED: Position by a Gas Engineer with twen- 
ty-three years’ rience in all branches of the 
gas business and who has had experience in 
lant efficiencies and gas distribution problems. 

is connection with a strong operating company 
would make him a valuable man for a holding 

or a large operating company owing to his abil- 
ity to reduce manufacturing and distribution 
costs. Ay @ ' prefer position in the East. Ad- 


PUBLIC UTILITY EXECUTIVE, with broad ex- 
perience in engineering, management and finance 
desires position. Offers character, pategeity and 
ability with service. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 

WANTED—Position as Manager or Engineer for a 
s or gas and electric property by practical Gas 
ngineer thoroughly conversant with manage- 

ment problems, rates, industrial business devel- 
opment, design, construction and o tion of 
coal and water gas plants, high and low pres- 
sure transmission and distribution. Consider- 
able experience with electric power plants and 
natural gas properties. Technical education and 
twenty-two years’ experience, fourteen years of 


which have m in gas and public utility work. 
Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 197. 


OPERATING ENGINEER desires communication 
with a utility property requiring the services of 
an operating engineer. Pro y either electric 
or gas or combined preferably in a medium size 
city with 25,000 customers or upward. Location 
preferably north central State or Canada. Posi- 
tion general superintendent or manager. Have 
had ga ay years active contact with oper- 
ating problems of diversified nature in electric, 
gas, water and telephone utility service as cadet 
engineer, superintendent of distribution, chief 
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engineer, general superintendent and manager. 
at present employed. Address A. G. A 
Key No. 198. 


WANTED: Position as manager or superintendent 
of a coal, water or combination gas plant, by a 
technical man, thirty-five years of age, with 
thirteen years’ all around gas experience. Serv- 
ices available upon reasonable notice to present — 
employer. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 5 

POSITION—Sales Manager of new business on Do- 
mestic, Hotel and Industrial appliances, desires 
similar position with promising future. Fourteen 
years’ experience from shop through all com- 
mercial departments of one of the largest Utilit; 
Companies on the East. Thirty-six years old. 
Single. Services available in two weeks. d- 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 201. ; 

TECHNICAL MAN—(34) desires position as man- 
ager or superintendent of gas plant in city of 
20,000 to 50,000 population; have had twelve years” 
experience in gas business of which last six have 
been as manager of gas properties; experience as 
superintendent of high and low pressure distri- 
bution; business and technical education; mar- 
ried; available immediately; references from 
present and former employers; prefer South. Ad- 
dress A. A. 

Key No. 202. 

POSITION WANTED—High grade specialty sales- 
man, specializing in sales of gas-fired boilers 
and automatic water heaters for past 15 years; 
will be open for sales position with manufacturer 
or gas company October 1, 1925; thoroughly con 
versant with all phases of water heating an 
house heating; best of references from past and 
present employers together with details of abili 
will be submitted; road experience, no objection 
to travel. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 203. 


WANTED—Position as manager of relatively small 
as company or as engineer of larger property, 
al or water gas. oung, technically train 
engineer (chemical and mechanical) with 
years’ unusually broad experience in all phases 
of industry, including manufacture, commerci 
and industrial, wishes to locate with property ii 
need of man who can show the kind of result 
that mean increased net earnings. Address A.G 
Key No. 204 
WANTED—Am open for position as appliance sale: 
man with _——¥ manufacturer, experier 
covers over fifteen years in the sale of 
ranges, automatic water heater and heating 
pliances, or as manager of appliance sales 
partment with a gas operating company, exp 
ence includes executive and technical traini: 
Married. Al references. Address A. A. 
Key No. 205. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE, twenty-six years old, um 
married, three years’ experience in operat 
lant with maximum daily send-out of 
Rfteen months in charge of smaller plant and di 
tribution, would like position with advane 
ment. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 206. 


AN ENGINEER experienced in the development 
large volume commercial and industrial gas busi 
ness is open for position as Utility Manager ¢ 
department head. Record and references on f 
with A. G. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 207. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING graduate, two ye 
by-product coke oven operation, seven year 
operating and maintenance 40,000 horsepo 
steam and gas engine driven natural gas comm 
pressors open for permanent connection. Addre 
A. G. A. 

Key No. 208. 

EXECUTIVE thoroughly experienced in coke o 
and water gas manufacture, distribution of . 
sale of metallurgical and domestic coke, and engi 
neer of wide experience with ability to deal wi 
— officials and general public. Now op 
or engagement. Best of references. Forty-t 
years old and married. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 209. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


BEADQUARTERS: 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Officers and Directors 


«+H. C. ABELL .........000-2ss00eNew York, N. Y. 
A. B. MACBETH ...............Los Angeles, Cal. 
++--ALEXANDER FORWARD ....New York, N. ¥. 
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